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Nurseries of Treason: 
Schools in Occupied 


New Orleans 
By ELISABETH JOAN DOYLE 


ie THE SMALL FRY OF NEW ORLEANS, THE ARRIVAL OF 
Commodore David G. Farragut’s fleet before the city on April 25, 
1862, was an occasion of great and pleasant excitement. Appre- 
hensive about the course that events would take, the city’s school 
officials dismissed classes and sent the children home with the 
news that Forts Jackson and St. Philip had fallen. The holiday 
was of short duration, however; with the arrival of Major Gen- 
eral Benjamin F. Butler, the Federal military commander, the 
inhabitants were ordered to “pursue their usual avocations,” and 
the schools reopened.' 

The history of education in New Orleans went back for more 
than a century, for the Ursuline nuns had arrived in the city as 
early as 1727 to offer a limited education to the daughters of its 
Creole inhabitants. Education was a private and church-spon- 
sored enterprise during the French and Spanish periods in the 
city’s history, but before the middle of the nineteenth century 
a beginning was made in the field of public education. The sys- 
tem was so well-established by 1845 that the state legislature 
asked New Orleans educator Dr. Alexander Dimitry to set up a 
system for the entire state based on the New Orleans plan.” 

1See Clara Solomon, Diary of a New Orleans Girl, 1861-1862 (typescript in 
Hill Memorial Library, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge), entry for May 
4, 1862; New Orleans newspapers for days immediately following Butler's arrival; 
George W. Cable, “New Orleans Before the Capture,” in Robert Underwood 
Johnson and Clarence Clough Buel (eds.), Battles and Leaders of the Civil 
War ... (4 vols., New York, 1887-1888), II, 20-21; and proclamation of General 
Butler, New Orleans, May 1, 1862, in War of the Rebellion: A Compilation 
of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (127 vols. and 
index, Washington, 1880-1901), Series I, Vol. VI, 717-20. 

2Roger Baudier, The Catholic Church in Louisiana (New Orleans, 1939), 


104-105; Henry Rightor (ed.), Standard History of New Orleans, Louisiana . . . 
(Chicago, 1900), 240. 
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For many years New Orleans had three separate systems of 
public schools, supported respectively by the taxpayers of the 
French and American sections. Unification of the three munici- 
palities under a single city government had not resulted in a 
similar unification of the educational facilities, and, at the time 
of the arrival of the Federal troops, French was the language 
of instruction in all the schools located below Canal Street, while 
English texts and English-speaking teachers were to be found 
in the American districts. In spite of this lack of unity, the public 
schools of New Orleans were of a high standard of excellence for 
their time, “being unsurpassed,” in the words of the chauvinistic 
New Orleans Delta, “by any in the United States, those of Boston 
not excepted.” 

Support for public education came from the state, which put 
up one fourth of the funds for the New Orleans system, and 
from city poll and millage taxes. To prepare teachers for their 
work, the state and city had jointly established (in 1858) and 
supported a normal school. This was a part-time institution which, 
because it lacked physical facilities of its own, conducted its 
classes after regular school hours and on Saturdays in the First 
District Girls’ High School. Certificates were awarded to suc- 
cessful graduates on completion of a two-year course in such 
subjects as elocution, grammatical analysis and prosody, rhetoric, 
arithmetic, physical geography, and mental philosophy. An ar- 
rangement for providing students with practical teaching ex- 
perience was made by assigning them as substitutes for absent 
teachers.* 

In addition to the public school system, New Orleans had a 
large number of private schools, which apparently offered in- 
struction to part of the fifty per cent of New Orleans white 
children not enrolled in the public schools. Many of these were 
operated under the auspices of the Roman Catholic and Lutheran 


8Rightor (ed.), Standard History, 236-38. Schools in the First District had 
the best equipment. New Orleans Daily Delta, August 17, 1862. 

*Roger W. Shugg, Origins of the Class Struggle in Louisiana . . . ( University, 
La., 1939), 72. See also Louisiana State Superintendent of Public Education, 
Report, 1860, 1864. In 1861, city millage and poll tax assessments amounted to 
$123,275.68 and $13,250.00 respectively. For 1865, they were only $102,298.88 
and $10,634.00, despite the addition of nearly 6,000 Negro children to the city’s 
37,418 educable white children. 
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churches, while others had no sectarian connections at all. In the 
private schools as well as the public ones, women teachers pre- 
dominated in all but the secondary schools for boys.° 

With secession, the school curriculum had undergone some 
changes in both public and private schools. Confederate history 
had been substituted for United States history, and classes in 
vocal singing included renditions of “Dixie” and “The Bonnie 
Blue Flag” in the place of “The Star-Spangled Banner” and other 
musical reminders of the city’s past political affiliations. Though 
the change to the new order had been quite rapid in 1861, the 
old order did not regain its former popularity immediately in 
1862. The Federal anthems were slow in reappearing in the 
classes in vocal singing; indeed, when young Clara Solomon 
attended a teachers’ meeting at the Webster Elementary School 
at the end of May 1862, she reported that the teachers’ voices 
were “almost drowned by the screeches of the Blonnie] B[lue] 
F{lag] and other melodies from the various rooms.” And the now- 
Unionist Delta, recapitulating later in the summer, charged that 
in addition to this form of musical treason, pupils were taught 
“low songs’; young ladies in the “higher departments” learned 
to refer to the Federal troops as “Yankee scum”; and teachers 
and pupils alike wasted school time in “repe ating every idle tale 
that could feed the hopes of rebellion. . . .” Most shocking of all, 
however, was the revelation that the divestion of the school 
system had continued to pay the salaries of male teachers absent 
in the Confederate service.* 

The school year was not yet out when Butler issued General 
Order No. 41, requiring loy al citizens to swear allegiance to the 
United States. Since it was ‘specified that all municipal employees 
must comply with the order or lose their jobs, it stirred up a 
veritable tempest in the teaching teapot. “I am of the opinion that 
it extends particularly to teachers,” Clara Solomon noted ac- 
curately, “as it is not their [the Federals} wish that Secession 

5See the list of private schools compiled by the Banks commission on private 
schools in 1864 in Louisiana State Superintendent of Public Education, Report, 
1864, Appendix B; Clara Solomon Diary, entries for May 29, 31, 1862. 

®See Daily Delta, August 17, 1862, and entries for weeks just preceding fall 


of city in Clara Solomon Diary, for a picture of the schools under the Con- 
federate regime; also entry for May 31, 1862. 
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principles shall be instilled in the minds of the rising genera- 
tion. . . .” She expressed the hope that parents would refuse 
to send their children to Union teachers and the fear that few 
teachers could afford to refuse the oath.’ 

Butler shortly turned more direct attention to the public 
schools, and under his direction the city council reorganized the 
entire system in an ordinance promulgated by Military Com- 
mandant George F. Shepley early in September. Under its terms, 
the city’s school system was unified, and a single course of in- 
struction was prescribed for all the municipal districts. English 
alone was to be the language of instruction, and new textbooks, 
imported from the North and distributed on a city-wide basis, 
insured politically pure reading matter for the pupils. The purity 
of the teaching staff was assured by the provision that all teachers 
be required to give proof that they had taken the oath of alle- 
giance before their appointment. A board of visitors for each dis- 
trict was empowered to screen applicants for teaching positions, 
thus making it possible to select only those of unimpeachable 
loyalty.* 

General control and management of the school system was 
placed in the hands of a bureau of education, consisting of the 
mayor, the chairman of the bureau of finance, the chairman of the 
bureau of streets and landings, the city comptroller, and the 
treasurer. They were to appoint boards of visitors for each dis- 
trict—twenty-one for the First District; twelve for the Second; 
twelve for the Third; and eleven for the Fourth. A comparison 
between the published lists of appointees to these boards and of 
the members of the various district Union associations reveals 
much identity of membership, which obviously provided a fur- 
ther check on teacher loyalty.’ 


7General Order No. 41, New Orleans, June 10, 1862, in New Orleans Daily 
Picayune, June 12, 1862; Clara Solomon Diary, entries for June 13, 15, 1862. 

8New Orleans Picayune, September 3, 1862; Louisiana State Superintendent 
of Public Education, Report, 1864, Appendix A. See also Willie Malvin Caskey, 
Secession and Restoration in Louisiana (University, La., 1938), 52. Some loop- 
holes apparently existed, however; see complaint of Mrs. A. Maria Taylor to B. F. 
Flanders, New Orleans, August 14, 1862, in Benjamin F. Flanders Papers ( De- 
partment of Archives, Louisiana State University Library). 

*Picayune, September 3, 1862. For members of boards, see New Orleans 
Daily True Delta, September 7, 1862. 
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A sum of $220,318.80 was appropriated for the support of the 
school system, and, the bureau was forbidden to draw more than 
one twelfth of its annual appropriation each month. The new 
superintendent of education, staunch Unionist John Butler Carter, 
was appointed at a salary of $3,500 ‘pe year. Salaries of the 
teachers were to be set by the bureau." 

For the further guidance of teachers, pupils, and parents, the 
bureau of education prepared a manual on the “Organization and 
Government of the Public Schools of New Orleans.” This handy 
publication set forth the dates and hours of the school term (from 
the third Monday in September until the last Friday in June, 
five days a week, from 9 A.M. to 2:30 P.M.) and announced that 
city-wide ora] examinations would be conducted annually be- 
ginning the first Monday in June. Parents were advised to “see 
that their children go to school regularly and punctually, ana 
that they attend faithfully” to their homework; to restrain them 
from “street recreations, and from all evil associations”; and to 
Pre age with the Teachers in the discharge of their arduous 
duties. . . .” If they had any complaints, they could make them to 
the superinte dent of education or to the boards of visitors. Un- 
der no circumstances should they be made to the teachers them- 
selves. 

In addition to being required to present themselves punctually 
“with hands, face and clothes clean,” the pupils were enjoined 
to “promptly confess their faults, and in all cases speak the truth”; 
to be “kind and polite to each other out of school”; and to “return 
directly to their homes after dismissal.” The use of tobacco and 
profanity was expressly forbidden. Misbehavior, it was under- 
stood, would not be tolerated at all, and when three boys who 
had been temporarily suspended from the Jackson School ex- 
pressed their resentment by launching an attack on the school 
with stones and brickbats, they were hauled off to court by 
Michael Hahn of the board of visitors and there sentenced to 
terms in the House of Refuge.” 


Picayune, September 3, 1862. Of this sum, the First District received 
$69,456.00; the Second District, $50,419.69; the Third District, $44,736.00; and 
the Fourth District, $44,707.20. A sum of $5,000 was appropriated to continue 
the normal school, but it did not reopen. 

11Daily Delta, December 4, November 16, 1862. 
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However, intimations by Yankee visitors that New Orleans 
school children were not naturally inclined to model deportment 
were resented by at least one Southern mother. Answering the 
charges of “Ned Spruce” in the columns of the Delta in September 
1862, “Dorcas” snapped that 

every Southern mother knows herself to be fully qualified to 
‘rear her children in the way they should go’ without the 
gratuitous and generous assistance of these Yankee peda- 
gogues. It is a well-established fact that Southern children 
are possessed of a purity of thought and delicacy of feeling 
superior to that of any children in the world... .” 

Indeed, so sensitive were the children of New Orleans to the 
“gratuitous” Yankee influence that half of them left their classes 
in May 1863, in protest against the introduction of “musical 
pariotism” in the school curriculum. Most of them returned, but 
two little boys who refused to “co-operate” with the school au- 
thorities by singing at the inauguration of Governor Michael 
Hahn in 1864 were permanently suspended, and their father’s 
appeal for their reinstatement was denied by the courts.** 

Superintendent Carter was lavish in his praise of the new school 
system in reporting to the state legislature at the end of 1864. 
“Public schools,” he intoned, “free from sectarianism and politi- 
cal partisanship—are the democratic institutions of education. . . . 
They are and ever will be the bulwark of freedom.” There is 
evidence, however, that not all parents agreed with him, for of 
the 37,664 educable children in the city according to the Asses- 
sors Report of 1863, only 12,511 were attending the forty-four 
public schools. 

There were other evidences that all was not as rosy as Super- 
intendent Carter believed. A jurisdictional quarrel between the 
bureau of education and the various boards of visitors threatened 
to wreck the entire system in the spring of 1863. Both sides hired 
and fired teachers, and each challenged the fitness of the other 

12[bid., September 28, 1862. 

13Fred Harvey Harrington, Fighting Politician: Major General N. P. Banks 


(Philadelphia, 1948), 95; Daily True Delta, March 13, 1864; New Orleans Era, 
June 16, 1864. 

14Louisiana State Superintendent of Public Education, Report, 1864, Appendix 
A. On June 14, 1864, the Era complained of a widespread lack of interest in the 
schools on the part of parents and others. 
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to act in any capacity. Public opinion, according to one paper, 
was on the side of the boards; but they lost nevertheless and 
were dissolved.” 

Another type of controversy threatened in the fall of 1864 
when the state constitutional convention turned to the subject 
of the support of public education. In an open letter to the 
“People of New Orleans and Louisiana,” Patrick Harnan asked 
that the convention provide a prorata share of educational funds 
for the support of Catholic schools because state support of public 
schools alone constituted “moral coercion . . . to force parents to 
send their children” to schools other than those of their choice. 
A correspondent who signed himself “Nemo” suggested in reply 
that Catholic schools should be among the last to get public sup- 
port, asserting that while it was “pleasant to see blue coats in 
the Catholic churches of this city [it was] also pleasant to see 
many more in the Protestant churches,” and that though there 
were Louisiana Catholics in the Union Army, “how many times 
as many may be in the rebel ranks at this moment. . . .” The whole 
thing, he declared, was a plot on the part of the clergy to get con- 
trol of the state school funds.** 

Popular dissatisfaction with the public school system continued 
until after the end of the war. In the summer of 1865, however, 
the system introduced by Butler was scrapped, and the new 
state superintendent reported a “large increase in the attendance 
of pupils. Many who have been attending private schools have 
returned. . . .” He attributed the falling off of attendance during 
the war years to a feeling of uncertainty introduced by the one 
year terms of the bureau of education and the boards of visitors; 
by the annual elections and examinations of teachers well-known 
to be qualified, thus putting their positions and professional 
futures in yearly jeopardy; by the low rate of pay for teachers; 
and by the refusal of the authorities to recognize outstanding 
work with merit increases.’ 

His point of teacher salaries was certainly well made, for from 
the time of the arrival of the Federals until the end of the war 

15Daily True Delta, March 10, 1863; Era, March 11, 1863, June 14, 1864. 


16Era, March 27, 31, 1864. 
17Louisiana State Superintendent of Public Education, Report, 1866, 17. 
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period, public school teachers, regardless of their political com- 
plexion, were shabbily treated in New Orleans. Before the school 
year ended in 1862, the teachers were told that their salaries 
would be paid only through the end of June, rather than through 
the summer, as was customary. And when the newly appointed 
bureau of education met in the fall of that year, they fixed salaries 
at $600 to $2,000 (for high school principals ) per year for teachers 
in the boys’ schools of the city, and $600 to $1,250 (for high 
school principals) for those in girls’ schools. Apparently these 
figures remained fixed during the war period, for a delegation 
of teachers visited the constitutional convention in 1864 and 
petitioned for a salary raise. Though J. Madison Wells gallantly 
introduced a resolution forthwith calling for a twenty-five per 
cent increase, no action ever was taken.** 

The system of annual examinations and elections also was 
especially vicious, since it meant that appointments were based 
not on the qualifications of the teacher but on performance of her 
classes in the annual oral examinations and on her contacts with 
officials in charge of hiring. She also was expected to evince 
more than the ordinary brand of patriotism and to lead the way 
in suggesting new means of displaying it among her classes. So 
onerous did this responsibility become that the Picayune charged 
in the fall of 1864 that the 

good of the scholar is quite subordinate to that of the teacher, 
and especially to that of the politician, to whom she is an in- 
strument or an associate. . . . Parrots themselves, they pro- 
duce parrots... . 

18Clara Solomon Diary, entry for June 15, 1862; Daily True Delta, July 15, 
1862; Picayune, November 26, 1862; Era, June 29, 1864. The city superintendent 
of education, on the other hand, was receiving a salary of $5,000 a year by 
1864. New Orleans Bee, September 10, 1864. In the same year the teachers 
petitioned the bureau of education for an increase in salary. The bureau refused 
to take up the question. Daily True Delta, January 8, 1865. Teachers in the 
private schools received even less—$30 per month was an average salary in one 
of the largest boys’ schools. See Polyxene Reynes to Emile Reynes, New Orleans, 
December 11, 1863, in Reynes Family Papers, 1862-64 (Department of Archives, 
Louisiana State University Library). For an indication of the relation between 
teachers’ salaries and living costs in wartime New Orleans, see Elisabeth Joan 
Doyle, Civilian Life in Occupied New Orleans, 1862-65 (unpublished Ph. D. thesis, 
Louisiana State University, 1955). About the only favor shown the teachers 


was Banks’ offer in 1864 of free transportation to the North for the summer 
vacation. Era, June 30, 1864. 
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The elementary school teacher who taught her little girl pupils 

to sing 

We are marching along, we are marching along, 

For God and our country we are marching along, 

Banks is our leader and he’s gallant and strong, 

So we'll gird on our armor and be marching along’ 
as Major General Nathaniel P. Banks marched between their 
drawn-up ranks must have been desperately anxious to please 
her political masters. 

Though the curriculum of the public schools technically called 
for a thorough grounding in the three R’s, plus French, Latin, 
and Greek; algebra, trigonometry, history, geography, botany; 
and natural, mental, and moral philosophy, there is evidence 
that much time was spent in less academic pursuits. Early in 
1863, the board of visitors of the First District passed a resolution 
requiring the “singing of the National airs in our schools and the 
inculcation of Union sentiments by the teachers.” And uncounted 
hours were devoted to preparing school children of the city for 
their part in the spectacular inaugural ceremonies for Governor 
Hahn in 1864.*° 

Faced with these conditions, it is small wonder that many New 
Orleans parents chose not to send their children to school at all. 
Others, who could afford it, sent their children to one of the city’s 
140 private schools. Here they were instructed by many of the 
teachers ousted from the public school system after the arrival 
of the Federals. Though all these schools disclaimed any desire 
to use political influence on their pupils, it was no secret that 
the majority of teachers and students alike shared an antipathy 
for the occupying forces.” 


19See “Manual of the Bureau of Education” in Daily Delta, December 4, 1862; 
also Daily True Delta, September 10, 1862, September 25, 1864; Picayune, 
November 11, 1864; Era, May 31, 1864. 

20For the complete curriculum, see Louisiana State Superintendent of Public 
Education, Report, 1864, Appendix A. See also Era, March 6, 1863, and February 
1864, passim, for other “educational” activities. 

21Almost 21,000 of 37,644 educables were not enrolled in 1864. Louisiana 
State Superintendent of Public Education, Report, 1864, Appendix B. For attitude 
of parents, see Carrie Hyatt to Arthur W. Hyatt, New Orleans, June 26, 1864, in 
Arthur W. Hyatt Collection, I (Department of Archives, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Library). 
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As early as September 1862, Butler’s official newspaper sug- 
gested that teachers in private schools should be 
required, not only to take the oath of allegiance to the United 
States, but to give bonds—and heavy ones, neither to en- 
courage nor permit the expression of sentiments unfriendly 
to the United States government in the schools under their 
charge. 
But the commanding general was busy with other matters, and 
there is no evidence that he ever gave much attention to the 
private schools.** 

This situation was not to be continued under General Banks, 
however. The new commander employed a staff of “special 
police,” attached to the office of the Provost Marshal General, 
and assigned to them the job of ferreting out “seditious nests” 
among the private schools. On May 8, 1863, the special police 
descended without warning on several of the most fashionable 
girls’ schools in the city, jubilantly discovered a few freehand 
sketches of the Rebel flag in schoolgirl copybooks, and promptly 
haled the schoolmistresses into the Provost Court. Charged with 
promoting treason in her school, the first schoolmistress—a British 
subject—indignantly insisted that though some of the younger 
pupils might have made such drawings without her knowledge, 
the older students had exhibited an “unsurpassed ladylike de- 
portment” and had been guilty of no political crime. “Judge” A. 
DeB. Hughes admonished her that it was her duty to see that 
the “mind of the rising generation should be trained with proper 
loyal feelings,” and fined her $100.” 

Then, warming to the work, he took up the case of Madame 
Locquet, whose irstitute on Camp Street numbered among its 
students the daughters of some of the city’s best families. Madame 
Locquet declared that she did not feel that it was any of her 
business if her pupils wanted to draw flags. The judge fined her 
$250 and said he regretted he had been so lenient with her pred- 
ecessor. He was equally severe with the third schoolmistress, a 

22Daily Delta, September 18, 23, 1862. 

283Daily True Delta and Picayune, May 9, 1863. For an eyewitness account 
of the raid on Madame Locquet’s, see Journal of Josephine Moore, April 1— 


May 23, 1863 (Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina 
Library, Chapel Hill, North Carolina). 
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Miss Picot, who appeared with her mother and earnestly pleaded 
that she had tried to “enforce the rule that no political demon- 
strations, offensive to the government, be indulged in.”** 

The Era, Bank's official organ, expressed great satisfaction over 
the arrests and sentences and congratulated the chief of police 
on his “bringing to light the evils prevailing in these treasonable 
nurseries. . . .” Back at the Locquet Institute on Camp Street, 
sympathetic students took up a collection and managed, before 
the end of the term, to make up $177 of the headmistress’ $250 
fine.** 

Not all the schoolmistresses were so fortunate, however. When 
in the following week the special officers descended upon the 
school kept by a Mrs. Morrison, “an elderly lady” and a registered 
enemy scheduled to leave the city on May 15, the judge imposed 
a $200 fine which she could not pay. When the Picayune reporter 
left the courtroom, Mrs. Morrison “was still seated there, crying.”™* 

Two weeks later, a Federal officer connected with the Univer- 
sity Hospital located opposite the Jesuit School on Baronne Street 
noticed some boys walking around rather than under a Union 
flag nearby. At his suggestion, the special officer conducted a 
search of that school and again uncovered Confederate flags in 
some of the student copybooks. Father Anthony Jourdan, the 
principal, declared that there were 250 pupils in his completely 
nonpolitical school and that it was “quite impossible for the 
teachers to know and unreasonable to hold them responsible for 
the acts” of so many boys. Hughes disagreed, however, and fined 
him $250.*" 

Other private schools were searched during the remainder of 
May, but the spiteful attempt of little Augustine Poree to include 


24Daily True Delta and Picayune, May 9, 1863. 

25Era, May 9, 1863; Moore Journal, entry for May 23, 1863. Hughes was 
actually only the clerk of the Provost Court but had elevated himself to the 
bench on the departure of Butler's appointee early in 1863. He was later removed 
for irregularities. For a fuller discussion of the abuses of this court, see Doyle, 
Civilian Life in Occupied New Orleans, 1862-65, ch. XII. 

26Picayune, May 13, 1863. 

27Bee, May 22, 23, 1863; Picayune, May 23, 1863. Luther Sawtell, the 
soldier-informer, was miffed when he failed to receive credit in the press 


for his part in the case and pointedly called it to the attention of the public. 
Era, May 24, 1863. 
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her teacher, Miss Louisa Mullen, among those fined happily 
failed. Augustine had been sent home by Miss Mullen for cursing 
her in the classroom but told her parents that her teacher had 
sent her home for wearing a Union flag. This case was heard in 
the court of Provisional Judge Charles Peabody who, on hearing 
the facts, threw it out of court.”* 

During the 1863-1864 school year, the private schools appar- 
ently were left alone, but in mid-July of 1864, Banks again turned 
his attention to them. On July 13, he appointed Judge E. S. 
Hiestand, the Reverend Elijah Guion, and Dr. A. P. Dostie to 
a commission to “visit, examine, and report upon the organiza- 
tion, studies, and general tendencies, and the character of the 
teachers of all private schools. . . .” Their report was to “embrace 
a full description of such schools, the number of pupils, the ob- 
jects for which they are organized, and the general influence 
produced upon their pupils and the community.” Thus charged, 
the commission armed themselves with a list of forty questions 
and set out to determine the state of patriotism in the private 
schools.*” 

The members of the commission apparently had a pretty good 
idea of what it would find for, on beginning its work, one of the 
members (Judge Hiestand) gave a preliminary statement to the 
press in which he indicated his belief that many of the schools 
had been “gotten up within the last two years . . . with a design 
of keeping the children from what is vulgarly termed Yankee 
influence.” This promptly stirred the wrath of the Reverend Jere- 
miah Moynihan, pastor of St. Alphonsus Catholic Church and 
principal of the parish school. “I never was, nor am I now, afraid 
of ‘Yankee influence’. . . ,” stormed Father Moynihan in a lather 
of Irish indignation; and he challenged Hiestand to see for him- 
self what a superior education the pupils of St. Alphonsus School 
were getting. Hiestand, backing water quickly, answered that 

28Bee, May 15, 1863; Picayune, May 15, 1863. 


29For a list of the questions, see Louisiana State Superintendent of Public 
Education, Report, 1864, Appendix B. 
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he had not meant Father Moynihan’s school at all; the commission 
had not even visited it yet.*° 

By the time they had been around to all 140 private schools, 
however, the members had obtained what they considered to 
be a shocking picture of the low condition of patriotism in these 
institutions. Fewer than half the schools visited were eligible for 
a clean bill of health as unquestionably loyal. Of these, many 
were Lutheran parochial schools in which German was the 
language of instruction—a circumstance that the commission 
tactfully deplored almost as much as it did disloyalty. 

In fifty of the schools, “loyalty” was specifically not taught, and 
in the First District alone, thirty-one principals refused to answer 
this question at all. Asked if they would object to flying the 
United States flag above their desks, eleven had answered em- 
phatically that they would; fifty-three ignored the question. Six 
teachers admitted that their sympathies lay with the Confed- 
eracy; five said they were neutral. Twenty were characterized 
as disloyal, though the report did not indicate whether this in- 
formation was obtained from the teachers themselves or repre- 
sented the guess of the commissioners. Two teachers, Mrs. Mary 
Boyle and C. A. Badad, refused to answer any questions and in- 
sulted the commissioners besides. Thirty-one gave “evasive” 
answers, which the commissioners felt concealed a most repre- 
hensible disloyalty.”’ 

Equally disturbing was the fact that the Catholic schools of 
the city, with the largest per school enrollments, uniformly ig- 
nored both the commission and its questionnaire. No reason was 
ever given, though the treatment meted out to the Jesuit School 
in 1863 may have influenced all the principals, and, with the 


3°Daily True Delta, July 17, 19, 1864. Father Moynihan no doubt felt his 
resentment justified; in 1860, he had gone to some trouble to import six Irish 
Dominicans from Cabra, Ireland, to open his parish school, Baudier, The Catholic 
Church in Louisiana, 421. 

31$ee Louisiana State Superintendent of Public Education, Report, 1864, 
Appendix B and table. Archbishop Jean Marie Odin had to intercede for Badad, 
whose school was closed as a result of his answers to the commissioners. See 
_J. M. Odin to S. A. Hurlbut, New Orleans, December 30, 1864, in Endorsement 
Book, Vol. 22, Correspondence of the Major General Commanding, Record Group 
98 (National Archives, Washington, D. C.). See also, Charles P. Stone to Herai 
Robinson, New Orleans, December 4, 1864, in Volume 303, Correspondence of 
the Provost Marshal General, ibid. 
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exception of the commission report, the subject was never brought 
up again. 

“The general tendency” in the majority of schools visited, ac- 
cording to the commission, was 

pernicious; as such a course, undoubtedly is to allow a feeling 
of hostility to the government of the United States . . . to be 
fostered and encouraged. Such we actually found to be the 
case on questioning some of the older children . . . who 
seemed to take pride in declaring that they are rebels. 
So exasperating was this situation that the commission con- 
cluded its report with the statement of a rather advanced philos- 
ophy of education: 
THE CHILDREN OF CITIZENS ARE CITIZENS, AND 
BELONG TO THE COUNTRY AS MUCH AS THEIR 
PARENTS. . . . IF THE STATE HAS A RIGHT TO PRO- 
VIDE FOR THEIR EDUCATION, THE STATE MAY 
ALSO PROVIDE HOW THEY MAY BE EDUCATED... .* 

Apparently a few of the schools visited were closed as a result 
of the commission’s report, but there is no evidence to indicate 
a widespread reform among them. No doubt the departure of 
Banks in September and the preoccupation of the members of 
the commission with politics (two of them were members of 
the constitutional convention in the fall of 1864) resulted in the 
disregard of the commission. 

Other than its public and private schools, which provided 
education on the elementary and secondary levels, New Orleans 
offered little in the way of higher education during the war 
period. The normal school, which had flourished in the first four 
years of its existence, apparently was discontinued during the 
absence of its founder, Confederate Robert Mills Lusher, and, 
though various attempts to revive it were made and small sums 
appropriated for it in the city budget, none of the attempts seems 
to have been successful.” 


82Louisiana State Superintendent of Public Education, Report, 1864, Appendix 
B. 

83[bid., 20. A halfhearted attempt was made in 1864 to revive the normal 
school classes at night, and attendance was at first compulsory for all public 
school teachers. They became so unpopular in a short time, however, that classes 


were cut to one night a week and attendance made voluntary. See Era, November 
3, 13, 1864. 
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The Medical College of Louisiana had been founded in 1856 
by Dr. Erasmus D. Fenner, a noted Kentucky-born physician, 
apparently as part of the Southern nationalist movement. Its 
building at the corner of Common and Philippa streets had been 
designed by the popular architect James Dakin and had been 
presented to the college by the legislature. Nearly 250 students 
were enrolled at the time of the outbreak of the war, but the 
departure of many of them for service in the Confederate army 
forced the college to close its doors. During the war the building 
was used as a general hospital by the Federal forces, and classes 
for Negroes were held in its museum.” 

The whole question of education for Negroes was new to 
Louisiana, but soon after President Lincoln had enunciated his 
Emancipation Proclamation, steps were underway to establish a 
means of educating the freedmen. Lieutenant George Hanks, 
whom Banks had already appointed Superintendent of Free 
Labor, opened a school for Negroes in the Wesleyan Chapel on 
Liberty Street in June 1863. He was shortly aided in his efforts 
by representatives of the American Missionary Association. 
W idely hailed as the first attempts to educate Louisiana Negroes, 
there were seven of these schools in existence by October 1863. 
They had an enrollment of approximately 1,700, but the average 
daily attendance was closer to 1,500. The pupils ranged in age 
from six to eighteen, with a few adults, and were described by a 
Northern officer who visited their classrooms as neater than the 
Northern Irish “whose social status somewhat nearly corresponds 
with that of the Southern Negro.” In the schools below Canal 
Street, Negro pupils, like white ones, spoke French, “and a large 
number of them nothing else so that it is very hard to get them 
to acquire the correct American pronunciation.” Teachers in these 
schools were paid—apparently from Army funds—salaries ranging 
from $41 a month, for women teachers, to $72.66, for Isaac G. 


34Norman’s New Orleans and Environs . . . (New Orleans, 1845), 168-69; 
Rightor (ed.), Standard History, 217. 
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Hubbs, superintendent of the Missionary Association schools.” 

In the opinion of Lieutenant Edwin M. Wheelock, who made 
a visit of inspection to the schools early in March 1864, some 
classes would “suffer nothing in comparison with the best white 
schools of the city,” but this promising situation was not uni- 
versal. 

In some of the rooms, the number of pupils exceeds tlie limit 
of the Teacher's capacity to properly discipline and educate. 
In the untaught and unclassified condition of the colored 
children, an average attendance of fourty [sic] will sufficiently 
task the energies of the most faithful Instructor. I find in some 
of the rooms nearly double that number. . . .** 

“The pupils display great eagerness for knowledge and facility 
of acquisition,” Wheelock told Banks a few weeks later. “Their 
perceptive powers are particularly active,—too much so perhaps, 
as in the reflective faculty, and memory, they seem somewhat 
deficient.” Though it had been predicted that only Yankees would 
accept teaching positions in Negro schools, Wheelock reported 
that fourteen of the twenty teachers employed were Orleanians.”’ 

Heartened by these reports, Banks moved to extend the system 
of Negro education and on March 22 instituted the Board of 
Education for Freedmen, charged with establishing public schools 
for Negroes in each of the parishes then under Federal control. 
To the Board he named two officers of the Negro military unit, 
the Corps d’Afrique—Colonel H. M. Frisbie and Lieutenant 
Wheelock—and the superintendent of the Missionary Association 
schools, Isaac G. Hubbs.”* 

The Board was authorized to act in the same manner as 
“assessors, supervisors, and trustees” in Northern states and was 
directed to “assess and levy a school tax upon real and personal 

*SCarmelite nuns had, however, offered education to free Negro girls in New 
Orleans in 1845. Norman’s New Orleans, 104-105; Era, February 26, 1864; J, A. 
Norager and others to Banks, New Orleans, July 29, 1863; Edwin M. Wheelock 
to John S. Clark, New Orleans, March 19, 1864; Isaac G. Hubbs to Banks, New 
Orleans, January 21, 1864, in, respectively, Letters Received (Civil), 1863, box 3, 
and 1864, boxes 10 and 7, Record Group 98. 

86Wheelock to Clark, New Orleans, March 5, 1864, in Letters Received (Civil), 
1864, box 10, Record Group 98. 

3TWheelock to Clark, March 10, 1864, ibid. 


38General Order No. 38, New Orleans, March 22, 1864, in Official Records, 
Series III, Vol. IV, 193-94. 
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property” in the districts under their control. This obviously was 
not a satisfactory means of financing a school system of any 
kind, since the real and personal property in any parish but 
Orleans would yield little money, and the city of New Orleans 
was itself far behind in unpaid taxes. On April 1, therefore, the 
Board of Education for Freedmen asked that a poll tax of a dollar 
a year be levied on adult males of the state in order to support 
the new educational system, and the approval of a $10,000 loan 
from the new Yankee-run First National Bank in anticipation 
of tax income. They also requested a tax of two per cent on plan- 
tation products and of five mills on other taxable property. But 
their request was disapproved by Provost Marshal General James 
Bowen, who grumbled that enough already had been spent on the 
schools and that those already in existence should be given a 
chance to prove themselves before their numbers were increased.” 

Despite this setback, Major B. Rush Plumley (who had re- 
placed Colonel Frisbie as chairman of the Board) was able to 
report in October that the number of Negro schools in New 
Orleans had more than doubled under the sponsorship of the 
Board, that there were Negro schools in each of the city’s school 
districts, and that of the 4,000 Negro educables between the 
ages of five and twelve, 2,560 were enrolled in the schools. He 
termed the operation a “decided success,” though the fact that 
only 1,875 pupils attended regularly suggests that there was not 
as much of a thirst for knowledge as reported.“ 

In October, Governor Michael Hahn told the recently elected 
state legislature that it would be their “duty to provide for the 
education of all the children of the state . . . by the establishment 
and maintenance of public schools” and called upon them to 
assume the support of schools established by the Board of Educa- 
tion for Freedmen. Progressive as this proposal was, however, it 
was not progressive enough for the editors of the Negro Tribune, 
who complained bitterly about segregated schools and what they 

*Report of the Board of Education for Freedmen, New Orleans, April 1, 1864, 
in Letters Received (Civil), 1864, box 5, Record Group 98. 


‘Louisiana State Superintendent of Public Education, Report, 1864, Appendix 
C (Report of B. Rush Plumley). 
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termed the inefficient system of assigning books and teachers.*' 

The editor of the Tribune was not alone in complaining about 
the inadequacies of education in general, and apparently in most 
cases the complaints were justified—though the suggested reme- 
dies might be questioned. The Era scolded parents and admin- 
istrators alike in June 1864 for the “want of interest” shown in 
the educational progress of the city’s young and opined that 
it all stemmed from the dissolution of the Boards of Visitors. “In 
former days,” mused the editor, “members of the visiting com- 
mittee, and the fathers, the mothers, and the friends of the little 
ones were in almost daily attendance, and their presence acted 
as a continual incentive to study. . . .” He recommended recon- 
stituting the Boards of Visitors at once, but no one seems to have 
heeded his suggestion.** 

The scrapping, in 1865, of the system initiated by Butler for 
the white pupils of New Orleans indicated an apparent lack of 
satisfaction with it on the part of Orleanians; and the new Negro 
school system had already suffered a crippling blow. In the fall 
of 1864, B. Rush Plumley wrote Bank’s successor, General Stephen 
A. Hurlbut, charging Isaac G. Hubbs, superintendent of the Mis- 
sionary Society schools and financial officer of the Board of Edu- 
cation for Freedmen, with embezzlement of Board funds as well 
as indiscretions with one or more of his teachers. Confronted by 
Plumley with the charges, Hubbs had promptly resigned and 
carried off with him the Board records for May, June, and July.*’ 

Flurries over occurrences such as this—and over the prevalence 
of disloyalty in the private schools—occasionally stirred Orleanians 
from what was apparently a general apathy toward education 
during the war period. But the lack of interest of which the Era 
complained seems to have been most characteristic. To those 
citizens who gave any thought at all to the schools (and there is 
not much evidence that many did), they were either institutions 
where the younger generation could be inculcated with “loyalty” 
(as the politician thought), or protected from it (as the patrons 


4tNew Orleans Tribune, December 5, 24, 1864. 

*2Era, June 14, 1864. 

*3Louisiana State Superintendent of Public Education, Report, 1866, 17; B. 
Rush Plumley to Hurlbut, n.p., September 20, 1864, in Letters Received (Civil), 
box 9, Record Group 98. 
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of private schools thought). For most citizens, though, the ques- 
tion of how to obtain the daily necessities of life and keep free 
of the law was a sufficient tax upon the mind. Nourishment of the 
intellect was a luxury indulged in by few. 








Taxes and Slavery in the 


Ante Bellum South 


By GEORGE RUBLE WOOLFOLK 


I HE ECONOMIC VALUE OF SLAVERY TO THE ANTE BELLUM SOUTH 
has long been a subject of debate among students of slavery. 
However, instead of seeking to assess economic efficiency through 
the pursuit of an illusive dollars-and-cents profit which defies all 
attempts at adequate documentation,’ these students should be 
asking the basic question whether planter capitalism, grounded 
upon the institution of slavery, facilitated and successfully sup- 
ported an orderly economic pattern of existence. 

The chief hindrance to the development of such a view has 
been, and continues to be, the habit of making the institutional 
operation of the plantation the central focus of all critical investi- 
gation. The assumption of the planter focus has led naturally to 
other restricting assumptions. For example, in the area of docu- 
mentation first place has gone to personal and plantation papers, 
often to the neglect of other vital sources. The plantation focus 
has also led to a narrow construction of.the role of the slave in 
the Southern economy and has thus created the labor thesis. 

The tendency to concentrate upon the plantation as the central 
focus in a purely agrarian frame of reference and upon slave 
labor as its endemic dilemma has resulted in a neglect of data and 
interpretation in the area of public order and public policy.* For 
example, the indictment has been lodged against planterism 

1For example, A. H. Stone, “The Cotton Factorage System of the Southern 
States,” American Historical Review, XX (April 1915), 563; E. Merton Coulter 
“A Century of a Georgia Plantation,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XVI 
(December 1929), 337; Edward C. Kirkland, A History of American Economic 
Life (New York, 1939), 181-82; Lewis Cecil Gray, History of Agriculture in the 
Southern United States to 1860 (2 vols., Washington, 1933), I, 474 and passim; 
Robert Worthington Smith, “Was Slavery Unprofitable in the Ante-Bellum South?” 
Agricultural History, XX (January 1946), 62-64; Thomas P. Govan, “Was Plan- 
tation Slavery Profitable?” Journal of Southern History, VIII (November 1942), 
513-35 

“George Ruble Woolfolk, “Planter Capitalism and Slavery: The Labor Thesis,” 
Journal of Negro History, XLI ( April 1956), 109-10 
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that its peculiar institution seriously hampered the fulfillment of 
public needs.’ Along this line of inquiry the present study seeks 
to explore only one question: To what extent did slave property 
affect the public funds available to city, county, and state govern- 
ments in the ante bellum South and provide opportunity for the 
creation and solution of public issues?* 

Interestingly enough the literature of the field reveals two lines 
of inquiry for such an investigation. Beginning late in the last 
century there emerged studies with such a dominant plantation 
focus that often no reference to the economic obligations of the 
planter in the support of society was ever made, or when made 
it was accorded only the most casual or superficial and oblique 
significance.’ At approximately the same time, the second line of 
scholarship, concentrated heavily at Johns Hopkins University 
and the University of Virginia, emerged and has continued to 
the present with studies of ever greater maturity. These studies 
recognize with increasing clarity that the fiscal necessities of 
government in the ante bellum South were to create problems 
for planter and poor white alike and that some of the most crucial 


®Charles S. Sydnor, The Development of Southern Sectionalism, 1819-1848 
(Baton Rouge, 1948), 261. 

‘This study must restrict itself to very direct evidence because of the impossi- 
bility of adequately gauging the influence of slavery upon such taxing categories as 
executors’ and administrators’ commissions; cotton brokers; cotton pickeries; pro- 
bate; cotton presses; cotton warehouses; marriage contracts; mortgages; money 
loaned at interest; collateral inheritances, distributive shares, and legacies; suits 
at law; and probable effect of the institution upon land values for purposes of 
assessment. The evidence presented here comes only from the instances where 
funds can be traced directly to slave property and where the issues arising there- 
from are clear and distinct. 

SGerald M. West, The Status of the Negro in Virginia During the Colonial 
Period (New York, 1889); Henry S. Cooley, A Study of Slavery in New Jersey 
(Baltimore, 1896); John Spencer Bassett, Slavery in the State of North Carolina 
(Baltimore, 1899); Harrison A. Trexler, Slavery in Missouri, 1804-1865 ( Balti- 
more, 1914); Ulrich B. Phillips, American Negro Slavery . . . (New York, 1918); 
V. Alton Moody, “Slavery on Louisiana Sugar Plantations,” Louisiana Historical 
Quarterly, VII (April 1924), 191-301; Frederic Bancroft, Slave-Trading in the 
Old South (Baltimore, 1931); William H. Yarbrough, Economic Aspects of 
Slavery in Relation to Southern and Southwestern Migration (Nashville, 1932); 
J. Winston Coleman, Jr., Slavery Times in Kentucky (Chapel Hill, 1940); Gray, 
History of Agriculture in the Southern United States to 1860, 1; John Hope 
Franklin, The Free Negro in North Carolina, 1790-1860 (Chapel Hill, 1943); 
James B. Sellers, Slavery in Alabama (University, Ala., 1950); Kenneth M. 
Stampp, The Peculiar Institution: Slavery in the Ante-Bellum South (New York 
1956). 
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issues of the relationships between the two were to be fought out 
in the areas of fiscal policy.* 

The labor thesis and the narrow plantation focus that brought 
it into being were conceived in Helper'’s propaganda of vengeance 
and enshrined in both popular and scientific literature by those 
who have unwittingly and uncritically accepted the class frame 
of reference of Ulrich B. Phillips.’ Broader investigation suggests 
that another basic value of slavery to the plantation economy of 
the ante bellum South was that it provided a species of taxable 
wealth, and thus contributed materially to an important area of 
public needs—the support of government on the city, county, and 
state levels. Possessing slaves not only meant the possession of 
taxable wealth but also the possession of taxable instruments 
for the creation of more wealth. This possession created public 
financial obligations which had to be assumed and which natural- 
ly created issues of the most decisive character in the politics of 
the ante bellum South. Taxes on slaves also provided one of 


*J. R. Brackett, The Negro in Maryland: A Study of the Institution of Slavery 
(Baltimore, 1889); William Z. Ripley, The Financial History of Virginia, 1609- 
1776 (New York, 1893); F. C. Hicks, Territorial Revenue System of Missouri 
(St. Louis, 1896); J. H. Hollander (ed.), Studies in State Taxation with Par- 
ticular Reference to the Southern States (Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
History and Political Science, s. XVIII, Nos. 1-4, 1900); J. C. Ballagh, A History 
of Slavery in Virginia (Baltimore, 1902); John V. Denson, Slavery Laws in 
Alabama (Alabama Polytechnic Institute Historical Studies, s. 3, 1908); Edgar 
Sydenstricker, A Brief History of Taxation in Virginia (Richmond, 1915); E. T. 
Miller, A Financial History of Texas (Austin, 1916); Tipton Ray Snavely, The 
Taxation of Negroes in Virginia (Charlottesville, 1916); C. P. Patterson, The 
Negro in Tennessee, 1790-1865 . . . (Austin, 1922); A. S. Salley, Jr., The 
Methods of Raising Taxes in South Carolina Prior to 1868 (Columbia, 1925); 
R. H. Taylor, Slave Holding in North Carolina: An Economic View (Chapel Hill, 
1926); Coralie Parker, The History of Taxation in North Carolina During the 
Colonial Period, 1663-1776 (New York, 1928); T. M. Whitfield, Slavery Agi- 
tation in Virginia, 1829-1832 ( Baltimore, 1930); M. C. Rhodes, History of Taxa- 
tion in Mississippi, 1798-1829 (Nashville, 1930); N. O. Taff, History of State 
Revenue and Taxation in Kentucky ( Nashville, 1931); Emory Q. Hawk, Taxation 
in Alabama (Birmingham, 1931); R. B. Flanders, Plantation Slavery in Georgia 
(Chapel Hill, 1933); Charles S. Sydnor, Slavery in Mississippi (New York, 1933); 
L. P. Jackson, Free Negro Labor and Property Holding in Virginia, 1830-1860 
(New York, 1942); Sydnor, Development of Southern Sectionalism; F. T. Neely, 
The Development of Virginia Taxation, 1775-1860 (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
University of Virginia, 1956); Chase C. Mooney, Slavery in Tennessee ( Blooming- 
ton, Ind., 1957). 

THinton R. Helper, The Impending Crisis of the South: How to Meet It (New 
York, 1860), 103-105; Phillips, American Negro Slavery, 394-95; Phillips, Life 
and Labor in the Old South (Boston, 1929), 185; Stampp, Peculiar Institution, 6. 
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several instruments for regulation of many of the socioeconomic 
aspects of relations between the races. Issues arising from the 
taxation of this species of property served also to clarify some 
of the problems of public policy that arose between the planters 
and the other whites whose political aspirations tended to diverge 
from planter interest. 

Slaves were taxed on the state, county, and city levels before 
the Civil War.* Before the use of ad valorem rates, Alabama’s 
capitation taxes on slaves at peak working years were highest at 
$1.10. Texas and Mississippi were somewhat lower at seventy- 
five cents. Below the third level of Florida and Missouri at fifty 
cents were the lows of thirty-two cents and twelve and a half 
cents of Virginia and Kentucky.’ The state legislature also slowly 
extended to the counties the right to tax the same species of prop- 
erty as those the state taxed. Usually, unless an exact figure was 
named by the state, the counties could levy, before the adoption 
of ad valorem rates, a hundred per cent of the state tax in Mis- 
souri, fifty per cent in Georgia, Florida, and Alabama, twenty 
per cent in Texas, and ten per cent in Mississippi.” 

Southern state governments did not find the extension of the 
taxing power to cities as easy as the extension to counties. Some 


8The taxation of slave property has been held to be of little significance by 
some writers in the field. Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern United 
States to 1860, 1, 543-44. In discussing current plantation expenses, Gray states, 
“Taxes comprised a minor element,” and after a skimming run over the states 
he dismisses the subject. Stampp in Peculiar Institution, 405, writes, “Direct 
taxes were so low as to be almost negligible.” 

®*The Code of Alabama, J. J. Ormond and others, comps. (Montgomery, 1852), 
130-31; James Wilmer Dallam, A Digest of the Laws of Texas . . . ( Baltimore, 
1845), 232; The Revised Code of the Statute Laws of the State of Mississippi 
(Jackson, 1857), 73; A Manual or Digest of the Statute Law of the State of 
Florida . . . , Leslie A. Thompson, comp. (Boston, 1847), 87; The Revised 
Statutes of the State of Missouri . . . (St. Louis, 1845), 927-28; The Code of 
Virginia . . . (Richmond, 1849), 217; A Collection of All the Public and Perma- 
nent Acts of the General Assembly of Kentucky . . . , Harry Toulmin, comp. 
(Frankfort, 1802), 61. 

10Revised Statutes of the State of Missouri, 947; A Digest of the Statute Laws 
of the State of Georgia . . . , Thomas R. R. Cobb, comp. (Athens, 1851), 1065, 
1070-71, 1073, 1078; Manual or Digest of the Statute Law of the State of Florida, 
99; A Digest of All the Laws of the State of Alabama .. . , C. C. Clay, comp. 
(Tuscaloosa, 1843), 575; Dallam, Digest of the Laws of Texas, 233-34; A Digest 
of the General Statute Laws of the State of Texas . . . , Williamson S. Oldham and 
George W. White, comps. (Austin, 1859), 421; The Statutes of the Mississippi 
Territory . . . , Harry Toulmin, comp. (Natchez, 1807), 41-42. 
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states like Texas forbade cities to exceed the county rates save in 
special areas, such as Matagorda, Houston, Galveston, and San 
Antonio."* Florida allowed its cities to levy only fifty per cent 
of the state rate.** Richmond and St. Louis could tax at rates 
identical to their states’, and St. Louis had in addition the power 
to exceed the state rate for special purposes. The ad valorem 
principle had entered the finances of the Southern city early. 
Baltimore and Louisville had the power to levy such taxes as 
early as the mid-thirties.** 

Revenue received from these taxes, conditioned by many 
regional factors and forces, increased in amount but declined 
slowly in relative importance to the total revenue. Charleston 
in 1838 received $27,046.50 in direct taxes on slaves out of a 
total tax revenue of $121,195.50."* However, South Carolina’s slave 
revenues in 1844 were $151,069 out of a total of $292,427 and in 
1857 were $273,303 out of a total of $463,144." State revenues 
in Alabama seem to have followed the same pattern.** Such an 
important source of public funds as taxes on slaves naturally be- 
came involved in public policy and led to definitive political 
issues. 

There were also occupational taxes upon slaves before the Civil 
War. More than the rural South, the city brought the skilled and 
unskilled slave into direct competition with whites across the en- 

11Dallam, Digest of the Laws of Texas, 233; Digest of the General Statute 
Laws of the State of Texas, 433. 

12Manual or Digest of the Statute Law of the State of Florida, 87. 

18Ordinances of the Corporation of the City of Richmond . . . (Richmond 
1831), 13; The Revised Ordinances of the City of Saint Louis . . . (St. Louis, 
1836), 127; The Ordinances of the City of St. Louis . .., Thos. C. Chester, 
comp. (St. Louis, 1856), 53, 632; Ordinances of the Mayor and the City Council 
of Baltimore . . . (Baltimore, 1846), 59, 73; The Revised Statutes of Kentucky, 
C. A. Wickliffe and others, comps. ( Frankfort, 1852), 668 

'sHenry L. Pinckney, Report; Containing a Review of Proceedings of the City 
Authorities from the 4th of September 1837, to the Ist of August 1838 (Charleston 
1838), 51. 

15See state auditor's re ports in South Carolina General! Assembly Re ports and 
Resolutions, 1844, 1846, 1854, 1857. 

“The reports of the state comptroller show that revenue from slaves wa 
$224 822.91 of the total $548,340.23 in 1851 and $265.536 of the total $794,815 


in 1861. Alabama Comptroller of Public Accounts, Biennial Report, 1849/1851 
1859/1861. 
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tire breadth of the labor market.'’ Motives of revenue and regu- 
lation seem to have brought towns more directly than states into 
this area of taxation. Thus, occupational taxes, usually exacted 
in addition to the tax on slaves as property, fell upon slaves em- 
ployed as workers, and to a limited degree upon those employed 
as sellers. Though some states like Maryland insisted that slaves 
be assessed on the basis of their skills,"* most units of government 
were content with a specific occupational tax. The resulting work 
permit, called license, badge, or ticket, was roughly graded by 
the nature of the skill involved.*® Some states like Alabama and 
some cities like Augusta simply taxed slaves “working at any 
mechanical trade” or “with useful trades.” Others, like Charles- 
ton, graded slaves as (1) handicraft tradesman, (2) carter, dray- 
man, porter, day laborer, (3) fisherman or fisherwoman, (4) 
house servant and washerwoman, or (5) huckster or vendor, 
male or female. 

Valid generally only for a year and first required at age twelve 
or sixteen, the badges varied in cost conside rably from place to 
place. Augusta early in the century required a $100 bond from the 
owner or employer; the cost was $6, of which $5 went into the 
treasury and $1 to the city clerk. Alabama levied a tax of $2 on 
slaves working as mechanics, and Mobile required $5 for the 
badge plus a $3 specific tax on any slave in service within the 
town.” While the Charleston tax on occupations was always mod- 
est, never exceeding $3, the specific tax on slaves working in the 

i7Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern United States to 1860, 1, 501, 
513, 565-67. 


18Brackett, Negro in Maryland, 147. The regulation extended only to male 


} 
Siaves 


\8Digest of the Ordinances of the City Council of Charleston from the Year 


1783 to July, 1818 . . . (Charleston, 1818), 178. These regulations could have 
* been difficult of application. The 1848 Charleston census lists fifty-eight different 
xecupational categories for slaves grouped under ten major headings. Census of 
the City of Charleston, South Carolina, for the Year 1848 ... , J. I Daw son and 
H W. De Saussure, comps. (Charleston, 1849). Savannah was more precise in 


: 
itegories. Only slave bakers and chimney sweeps were exempted from taxes 


A Digest of All the Ordinances of the City of Savannah, Which Where [sic] of 
Force on the Ist of July, 1854 . . . , Charles S. Henry, comp. (Savannah, 1854). 

The Laws Incorporating Augusta, and the Ordinances of the Present City 
Council, in Force, July, 1811, 1812, 1813, & 1814 (Augusta, 1814), 13; The 
Code of Ordinances of the City of Mobile . .. , Alexander McKinstry, comp 
Mobile, 1859), ch. XXXII, sec. 332, art. Il; Hawk, Taxation in Alabama, 8 
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town tended to increase.** Requiring a badge fee in addition to the 
general tax on slaves, Savannah seems to have had the highest 
rates in the South.” 

At the beginning of the century slaves seem to have enjoyed 
some freedom of selling in the towns. To be sure there was a 
hucksters’ or vendors’ tax, but the restrictions cannot be called 
excessive.** Yet as in the case of skilled slave workers owned and 
trained by white artisans and working for them, slave vendors 
were in competition with white vendors, and the passing years 
saw increasing restrictions on the goods that slaves could sell in 
the streets of the towns as well as restrictions on the age of the 
seller. Charleston, by 1844, had reduced the items that slaves 
might sell to meat or fruit, and Savannah by the mid-fifties stipu- 
lated that no badge would be issued to a slave vendor “of small 
wares unless he or she is old and decrepid and infirm.” 

The full intent of the occupational taxes appears in the inci- 
dental manifestations. Charleston in 1789 required white artisans 
to take one white apprentice for every two slaves taught or 
bought to learn a trade. All during the nineteenth century, while 
white mechanics were not required to buy badges for their train- 
ed slaves if the slaves were hired to persons carrying on the same 
trade as themselves, Charleston owners of slaves for hire were 
permitted to buy badges for only the first six at the regular rate.” 


21Mayor ads. State, ex rel. Adger, 2 Speers 719 (May 1844), in Helen T. 
Catterall (ed.), Judicial Cases Concerning American Slavery and the Negro 
(5 vols., Washington, 1926-1937), II, 391. This case seems to indicate that 
the badge cost exacted of nonresident slaves was higher than that exacted 
of resident slaves. 

22Digest of All the Ordinances of the City of Savannah, passim. The top 
occupational category carried a badge cost of $10, the second of $8, and the 
porter’s badge, for male and female, cost $4 and $2.50, respectively. There 
was a tendency all around to discriminate against the nonresident in specific 
taxes and badge costs. Savannah required of the nonresident $15 above the 
tax and cost of the badge. 

23Charleston allowed no slave under the age of thirty to sell. Without the 
customary $6 badge, a slave could sell milk, grain, fruit, and victuals. 
Augusta forbade slaves to sell beer, cake, pies, or “other such wares” but 
permitted them to sell milk, fish, vegetables, and fruit. Naturally, the owner 
was held responsible for the conduct of his slaves. 

24Ordinance of the City Council of Charleston . . . , T. Ford, comp. 
(Charleston, 1789), 76-79; A Digest of the Ordinances of the City Council of 
Charleston from the Year 1783 to Oct. 1844 . . . , George B. Eckhard, comp. 
(Charleston, 1844), 176, citing ordinance of February 1, 1830. 
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The 1848 census of Charleston reveals five major categories of 
occupations where it could be said that slave or free Negro par- 
ticipants existed in competitive numbers.** The taxes therefore 
reflected not only the concern of the whites for the effect of 
town or hired labor upon the slaves’ spirits, but also skilled white 
labor's fear of the superior competitive advantage of slave labor, 
existing as it did under the protection of the slaveholding in- 
terest. 

The attempts to regulate the slave trade are examples of the 
combination of the revenue and regulatory aspects of slave taxes. 
All levels of government taxed the slave trade, as well as the 
resident and interstate trader. The transient vendor who sought 
to evade the taxes invited discriminatory and punitive measures.” 
States and municipalities fell easily into the Southern practice 
of levying poll taxes ranging from $2 or $3 to $10 or $15 a head 
on slaves in the hands of slave traders. Taxes on the slave traffic 
itself usually followed the ad valorem principle.*’ License fees 
could be crippling if the trader had to pay in several towns or 
counties.** Louisiana had in addition to other levies a brokerage 
fee of $17 and New Orleans a $500 tax on all places where slaves 
were kept for sale. Mississippi had a complex registration pro- 
cedure entailing a fee, and, along with Georgia, demanded se- 


25Census of the City of Charleston, xxix-xxx. 

2°Stampp, Peculiar Institution, 239, 244, 252-54; Howell Cobb, Analysis of the 
Statutes of Georgia . . . (New York, 1846), 662. See also the statement of George 
Swann, auditor of public accounts, in Mississippi Legislature, Senate Journal, 
1850, 42-43. In the middle fifties the Savannah license tax for resident traders 
was $30 and for transient traders $50. Bonafide immigrants with slaves were 
exempt from taxes, as were sales of slaves by persons not in the business. See 
also Sydnor, Slavery in Mississippi, 152, 162. 


27A Digest of the Laws of the State of Georgia .. . , Robert & George Watkins, 
comps. (Philadelphia, 1800), 656; Code of Alabama, 135; Digest of the Ordi- 
nance of the City Council of Charleston from . . . 1783 to . . . 1844, 276-81; 


The General Ordinance of the City of Augusta: Passed March 18th, 1857 . . . 
(Augusta, 1857), 82-92. Savannah and Charleston taxed 50 cents and 37% cents 
respectively on $100 sales, North Carolina 25 cents, Mississippi in the fifties 3/10 
of 1% on gross sales. Digest of All the Ordinances of the City of Savannah, 431, 
434; George Emest Barnett, “Taxation in North Carolina” in Hollander (ed.), 
Studies in State Taxation, 86; Sydnor, Slavery in Mississippi, 152. 

28Alabama’s $50 from county to county and Louisiana’s $300 are typical. 
Digest of All the Laws of the State of Alabama, Clay, comp., 572; The Consolida- 
tion and Revision of the Statutes of the State [of Louisiana], of a General Nature, 
Levi Peirce and others, comps. (New Orleans, 1852), 487. 
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curity to cover possible tax losses from a trader’s flight.” 
Though forfeiture and stiff fines for fraudulent evasion backed 
up the direct tax effort, it is difficult to say how much revenue 
was obtained from the slave trade, for some of the returns may 
be hidden in brokerage and auctioneers’ taxes, taxes on money 
loaned at interest, and perhaps taxes on suits at law.” Handling 
the returns as if they were conscience moneys, states applied 
revenue from the slave traffic to literary, library, and poor funds. 
Although the regulation of the slave trade provides a good 
example of the use of the power to tax as a means of buttressing 
public sentiment in the interest of public policy, taxation of free 
Negroes furnishes an equally good example.*' There is some in- 
dication that the taxation of free Negroes in the colonial period 
differed little from taxes imposed generally on slaves, servants, 
or white men.* An increase in the rate of taxation of free Negroes 
appeared in the period of the Revolution and continued ‘with 
moderation down into the opening years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. An acceptable explanation for this increase seems to be that 
as plantations took hold and expanded both in size and number, 
requiring more slave labor for cultivation, the planter capitalist 
“sought to discourage free labor by placing a higher capitation 
tax on free Negroes than on whites or slaves.”* 
The relatively small number of free Negroes in the Southern 
population makes clear that regulation rather than revenue was 
29The Laws and General Ordinances of the City of New Orleans .. . , Henry 


J. Leovy, comp. (New Orleans, 1857), 274; Consolidation and Revision of the 
Statutes, 487. 

8°Sydnor, Slavery in Mississippi, 152; Louisiana Auditor of Public Accounts, 
Report, 1848, 2; The state revenue in Adams County, Mississippi, from Negro 
traders in 1833 was $2,387.93, and that of Louisiana in 1848 was $5,131. 

81This position is directly in conflict with the mistaken stand of the late Charles 
S. Sydnor who asserted, in Development of Southern Sectionalism, 79, that “taxes 
were obviously designed to produce revenue rather than regulate” save in a few 
minor exceptions. 

82Brackett, Negro in Maryland, 146; Snavely, Taxation of Negroes in Virginia, 
9-14; Ballagh, History of Slavery in Virginia, 72; Flanders, Plantation Slavery in 
Georgia, 34-35; Lawrence Frederick Schmeckebier, “Taxation in Georgia” in 
Hollander (ed.), Studies in State Taxation, 217-21; Salley, Methods of Raising 
Taxes in South Carolina, 7. 

88Charles Hillman Brough, “Taxation in Mississippi” in Hollander (ed.), Studies 
in State Taxation, 177; A Revisal of all the Public Acts of . . . North Carolina 
and .. . Tennessee Now in Force in the State of Tennessee, J. Haywood, rev. 
(Nashville, 1810), 325. 
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the chief purpose.** From 1800 to 1860 poll and related taxes on 
free Negroes, mulattoes, and mestizos on the state, county, and 
local levels, save in the border regions of the South, show ever 
greater discrimination when compared to those on slaves and free 
whites.** Free Negroes generally paid taxes between ages eighteen 
and sixty, and these included general property and other public 
taxes paid by white men, except. the tax for public education.” 

Just as the slave had to have a pass or some identification, so 
did the free Negro. From the opening of the century passes were 
required by state law and city ordinance. Cities also levied an ad- 
ditional tax upon free Negroes who moved in; this tax became 
exorbitant as the passing years saw more and more free Negroes 
concentrated in Southern cities. There was nothing permanent 
about permissions granted to free Negroes to live within a com- 
munity. The court of origin, and in some instances any court of 
competent jurisdiction in the state, might revoke the permission 
on its own interpretation of “good moral conduct,” “good be- 


4#Frederick Law Olmsted, A Journey Through Texas . . . (New York, 1857), 
472, citing the 1847 state census and the 1850 federal census. Free Negroes were 
304 out of a total of 143,205 in 1847 and 397 out of 212,592 in 1850. The 1848 
Census of the City of Charleston shows 1,558 free Negroes out of a total of 
29,261. Revenue returns are equally graphic. Alabama Comptroller of Public 
Accounts, Biennial Report, 1859/1861, 60-76, shows that free Negroes paid $592 
in taxes as compared with the slave revenue of $265,536. The comptroller’s re- 
ports in South Carolina General Assembly, Reports and Resolutions, 1844 and 
1857, reveal a sim/‘lar pattern. Taxes on free Negroes yielded $3,685 and on 
slaves $181,069 in 1844 and $5,930 and $273,303.10, respectively, in 1857. 

*SDigest of the Laws of the State of Georgia, Watkins, comps., 648, and Digest 
of the Statute Laws of the State of Georgia, Cobb, comp., 1080, are good 
examples. In the former, white males and slaves paid 31% cents and free Negroes 
50 cents. In 1851 white males paid 25 cents and free Negroes $5. The Mississippi 
situation shows a decline only in taxation of white males. Statutes of the Mississippi 
Territory, 40, show white males and free Negroes at $1 and slaves at 75 cents. 
Fifty-three years later, in 1860, white males paid 40 cents, slaves 75 cents, and 
free Negroes $1. See Rhodes, History of Taxation in Mississippi, 167. 

This was especially true in towns like Savannah, Augusta, and Charleston, 
where the tax bite might start as early as age fourteen. It should be pointed out 
that the age brackets differed for females and that taxes on free Negro women 
were often much lower than on free Negro men, Exactions for the construction 
of public buildings in counties or for the support of the poor or of the municipal 
guard are examples of the many taxes of this character which fell alike upon 
white and black free men. Revisal of all the Public Acts of . . . Tennessee, Hay- 
wood, comp., 231; Statutes of the Mississippi Territory, 42. Free Negroes in Vir- 
ginia also paid a per capita tax after 1850 of $1 to be used in colonizing such 
people in Liberia, the funds to be supplemented by a state fund of $30,000. See 
Snavely, Taxation of Negroes in Virginia, 9-14. 
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havior,” or “usefulness,” three terms sufficiently ambiguous to per- 
mit wide divergences of interpretation.”’ 

Free Negroes, like slaves, had to have badges in order to work 
and had to pay additional taxes because of their status. Highest 
exactions fell upon free Negroes active in the skilled labor market, 
even to the extent of controlling the issuance of permits to rent 
houses in town and taxing the houses so rented. Taxes also fell on 
the unskilled free Negroes, though the incidence of these taxes, 
following the slave pattern, was always lower. Some communities 
even regulated by ordinance the rate of pay. Taxes also fell upon 
those free persons of color engaged in the selling of produce or 
small wares. The badge demanded of slaves was also required 
of free Negro hucksters, who could not sell beer, cake, or pies 
in the streets but could sell milk, fish, fruit, and vegetables.** 

Various units of Southern ante bellum governments from the 
opening of the century had shown no reticence about seizing the 
property of free Negroes who could not pay their taxes. This 
could also be visited upon whites for a portion of their property, 
except slave property, sufficient to pay taxes. However, if the 
free person of color had no property to be taken in execution, 


8™Code of Mississippi . . . , [Anderson] Hutchinson, comp. (Jackson, 1848), 
524-25, 533. These regulations call for a registration that had to be renewed 
every three years at the risk of being sold into slavery. Ordinances of the City 
Council of Charleston . . . Between the 24th Day of September 1804 and the Ist 
Day of June 1807 . . . (Charleston, 1807), art. 424, No. XII, simply imposed 
the general penalty of double tax. Laws Incorporating Augusta, and the Ordi- 
nances, 42, gave one of the early examples of adding a charge of $100 to the 
other levies free Negroes had to pay for living in town. Those who could not pay 
were to be whipped every day until they complied. Digest of All the Ordinances 
of the City of Savannah . . . 1854 reveals that this stipulation was still on the 
books at that time. The General Ordinance of the City of Augusta: Passed March 
18th, 1857 required a tax of $200 above the registration fee. Mobile required 
registration and the giving of bond, especially the latter if the free Negro was a 
visitor; a bond of $5,000 was required for a Negro mariner who disembarked. The 
bond was for good behavior and was naturally forfeited if violated. 

38The Statutes at Large of South Carolina (22 vols., Columbia, 1836-1898), VI, 
178; Laws Incorporating Augusta, and the Ordinances, 15-16; H. L. Pinckney, 
A Report Containing a Review of the Proceedings of the City Authorities, from 
the First September, 1838 to the First August, 1839 (Charleston, 1839), 51; 
Digest of the Ordinances of the City Council of Charleston, 40; Code of Missis- 
sippi .. . from 1798 to 1848 . . . (Jackson, 1848), 533; Digest of All the Ordi- 
nances of the City of Savannah . . . 1854, 429-41; General Ordinance of the City 
of Augusta: Passed March 18th, 1857, 88-92. 
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his person could be seized and sold for a sufficient period of time 
to cover his taxes.** 

Those accumulated pressures and tensions forced an increasing 
number of free Negroes into nominal slavery. Many whites gen- 
erously allowed free Negroes to live on their land and/or seek 
the protection of their patronage by being listed as a part of their 
family. State comptrollers and legislatures hunted out these refu- 
gees from freedom, often making the white person found harbor- 
ing them in his family pay such an exorbitant fee—e.g. $150 in 
Georgia—as to make the generosity of patronage too expensive 
to afford.*° Obviously some free Negroes were faced with the 
alternatives of accepting the status of real slaves or of abandoning 
the South altogether. 

Students of planterism know well the broad general theoretical 
defense of the peculiar institution, but few have understood the 
subtle practical workaday rationale of protection. Minor defensive 
tactics directed that a line be held in the tax struggle at the bar- 
rier of age and sex. There was general agreement with the Ala- 
bama edict that “all slaves who may be lunatic, blind, or insane 
or from other causes may be entirely unprofitable to their owners” 
should be exempt from taxation. There was the possibility of 

3°Collection of . . . Acts of the General Assembly of Virginia ( Richmond, 1794), 
375; Ordinances of the City Council of Charleston ... Between... 1804 and... 
1807, art. 424, No. XII; John Belton O’ Neall, The Negro Law of South Carolina 
(Columbia, 1848), 14, reference to the original law of 1805; Snavely, Taxation 
of Negroes in Virginia, 11; Digest of the Ordinances of the City Council of 
Charleston, 276-81; Cobb, Analysis of the Statutes of Georgia, 670; Cooper and 
Worsham, by their next friend, v. Mayor and Aldermen, 4 Ga. 68 (January 1848), 
cited in Catterall (ed.), Judicial Cases, I11, 18; Compilation of the General and 
Public Statutes of the State of Georgia . . . , Howell Cobb, comp. ( New York, 
1859), 650. When the free Negro could not pay taxes and had no property 
to levy against, the city of Savannah in the mid-fifties made him work out the 
tax on the streets at a rate of $1 a day for males and 50 cents for females. Augusta 
officials jailed free Negroes who sold in the streets without permits. 

49William R. Hogan and Edwin Adams Davis, William Johnson’s Natchez: The 
Ante-Bellum Diary of a Free Negro (Baton Rouge, 1951), 11-13; Revised Code 
of North Carolina Enacted by the General Assembly at the Sessions of 1854... 
Bartholomew F. Moore and Asa Briggs, comps. (Boston, 1855), 515; Digest of 
the Statute Laws of the State of Georgia, Cobb, comp., 129; Flanders, Plantation 


Slavery in Georgia, 203; Compilation of the General and Public Statutes of the 
State of Georgia, Cobb, Comp., 656. 
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showing the labor of slave children to be questionable by logic 
and thus obtaining an exemption for them.“ 

While there seems to have been general agreement that taxes 
upon slaves should stop at age fifty or sixty, early decades of 
the century saw some variations in the age when taxes should 
begin.** Obviously it was to the planters’ advantage to keep the 
spread of taxing years on slave property as narrow as possible. 
Efforts in this direction were not wanting, witness a Mississippi 
auditor's review of basic defects in his state’s revenue system. 


Said he, 
Amongst the great numbers of slaves now taxed, a propor- 
tionate number from infancy to extreme old age, is an ex- 
pense to the owners and the same taxes are now assessed 
on them as upon the most valuable. 


The official felt that if the pattern of ownership was distributed 


among all of the categories of usefulness, the tax might be con- 
sidered fair, but 


As they belong to many owners, some having a majority of 
those that are efficient and valuable, and the others a majority 
of those extremely young and extremely aged, the law, there- 
fore, which imposes the same tax indiscriminately upon each, 


“14 Digest of the Laws of the State of Alabama ... , J. G. Aikin, comp. 
(Philadelphia, 1833), 408; Digest of the Laws of Missouri Territory ..., H. S. 
Geyer, comp. (St. Louis, 1818), 335. Modern scholars have usually accepted this 
argument on slave children without question. John Hope Franklin, in From 
Slavery to Freedom (New York, 1956), 191, observes that “it is to be doubted 
if the very young and the very old were of any real value to the plantation.” 
Stampp, in Peculiar Institution, 405, underscores this idea by the statement, 
“Masters generally paid no tax on slave children or on the aged and infirm... . 
Even many persons who were contemporary enemies of the institution used the 
same clichés without question. “Slavery Question in Virginia,” American Quarterly 
Review, XII (December 1832), 391, reprinted in Jesse Burton Harrison, Review 
of the Slave Question Extracted from the American Quarterly Review, Dec. 
1832 . . . (Richmond, 1833), 16, wherein Harrison asserted the slave rendered 
no service while young. 

42Digest of the Laws of the State of Alabama, Aikin, comp., 409; Code of 
Mississippi, Hutchinson, comp., 182; General Ordinance of the City of Augusta: 
Passed March 18th, 1857, 82-89; Dallam, Digest of the Laws of Texas, 232. 
Alabama had used age ten as the dividing line from the beginning of the century 
and taxed both above and below that age. Missouri taxed above ten years of age. 
North Carolina at one time began at age twelve. Some Southern counties started 
at age sixteen. 
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regardless of age or value, appears unequal in its applica- 
tion.** 
That the planters had adequately tested the wind was clearly 
demonstrated when into the mind of state officials like the auditor 
of Missouri there crept the thought that 
The revenue might be properly increased by taxing slaves 
without reference to age. Although slaves when under three 
years of age (as well as for years afterwards) are not yield- 
ing profit to the owner, yet they are increasing in value, and 
should they not be taxed according to their value?“ 

The dual character in law of the planters’ wealth had not only 
forced a higher incidence and a wider year range of taxation 
upon slave property than upon free white males but also made 
it impossible for female slaves to be exempted from taxation like 
white women.**. There could not have been many persons in 
the ante bellum South who did not know that the “increasing 
in value” of slave children made them mortgageable or generally 
negotiable at a very early age and therefore useful in the mani- 
fold credit operations of the planter. 

The social justice of a capitation tax had to be accepted in 
principle if the assumption of graded incidence by age and sex 
was to be considered valid. The planters made their point, and 
the years after the mid-thirties saw ever increasing refinements in 
the gradations on the state, county, and city levels in both valua- 
tion for assessment and in slave taxes collected.** Governor David 
Settle Reid of North Carolina stated the final argument which 
was to be carried into the gates of the Civil War. Said he, 

White males alone are subject to a poll tax, while a poll tax 


43Report of auditor of public accounts, Mississippi Legislature, House Journal, 
1830, 47. 

*4Report of auditor of public accounts, Missouri General Assembly, Senate 
Journal, 1834, 36. 

*5The age range on free white males was generally from 21 to 45 or 50 years. 
Though there were exceptions, the poll tax on white men seldom ran over 50 cents. 
Another rough generalization might be that the tax on white males seldom ex- 
ceeded fifty per cent of that on slaves. 

*6Code of Alabama, 130-31. The figures here are identical with Hawk's, except 
that Hawk (p. 10) gives the 1843 figures also. The 1843 gradation runs: under 
5 years, 25 cents; 5-10 years, 45 cents; 10-15 years, 80 cents; 15-30 years, $1.10; 
30-40 years, 80 cents; 40-50 years, 50 cents; 50-60 years, 20 cents. The Maryland 
Code . . . Otho Scott and Hiram M’Cullough, comps. (2 vols., Baltimore, 1860), 
reveals a similar pattern in the assessment rate. 
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is imposed upon both male and female slaves, and the period 

of taxation commences nine years earlier and continues five 

years longer. Thus it will appear that by taxing both sexes 

the amount of revenue collected is double the amount col- 

lected on white polls, in proportion to the population of the 

two races, and the differences in the duration of the period 

for which they are taxed is equivalent to 100% more.*’ 
The tactics had been clever, the propaganda skillful, and, given 
the premises, the truth enunciated was self-evident; but the tide 
of attack against the favored position of the peculiar property 
could not be held at this late date. 

Slaveowners did not overlook the technique of property classi- 
fication for tax purposes as a means of protecting their interest. 
Property in slaves had both real and personal aspects. Though 
the personal aspects of slave property tended to buttress the an- 
cient claim to the validity of the poll tax, slaves in the older 
Southeast were still considered early in the nineteenth century 
to be real estate.** State officials awoke to discover that slave- 
owners had the courts on their side. Judges admitted that law 
made slaves real property but joined the propaganda offensive 
against this status by pointing out their many personal estate 
characteristics. 

Faced with this situation, state governments were careful to 
stipulate that both personal and real estate could be levied upon 
for taxes. Therefore in the early decades, slaveowners were faced 
with two minor defensive alternatives. Since personal estate must 
be disposed of before real estate in forced sales, the sale of slaves 
could be delayed or limited in time. South Carolina law made 
it possible for slaves to be the last of the personal estate sold. 
Virginia and Mississippi limited to a period of one year the sale 
of slaves for taxes. Though there is evidence of efforts to exempt 
personal estate from the tax lien, states like Kentucky and Tennes- 


47Biennial message of Governor D. S. Reid, North Carolina, Executive Docu- 
ments, 1852. 


48Jacob D. Wheeler, A Practical Treatise of the Law of Slavery (New York, 
1837), 36-38, citing Chinn and Wife v. Repass, 17 Ky. 23 (1824). 
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see so worded their lien provisions as to make it impossible for 
slave property to escape.“ 

The recognition in law of slaves as personal property had 
been sufficiently attained by the thirties and the forties to chalk 
up another temporary if limited victory for the slaveholder. In 
Maryland, Alabama, and Florida, despite the fact that the tax 
levy covered both species of property, the tax lien rested solidly 
upon real estate.” Though New Orleans had by this time already 
adopted-the ad valorem principle, Louisiana declared for the 
old position by designating slaves to be real estate. Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and Texas so worded their lien provisions as to include 
slaves, thereby making any other previous encumbrance, at- 
tachment, or commitment on them inferior to that of the state.” 
The progress of democratic thought and the diversification of the 
economies in some states like Mississippi and North Carolina 
made the expansion of the personal estate category such that 
slave property could be relieved of the major burden of taxation.” 
The effort to remove slave property from the real property cate- 
gory had only moderate and spotted success as a minor defensive 
tactic. 

Richard T. Ely, the economist, has said that the period from 
1796 to the beginning of the Civil War witnessed the complete 


490’Neall, Negro Law of South Carolina, 18; Statutes of the Mississippi Terri- 
tory, 50; Revisal of All the Public Acts of . . . Tennessee, Haywood, comp., 
325; Collection of All the Public and Permanent Acts of the General Assembly 
of Kentucky, 66. 

5°Manual or Digest of the Statute Law of the State of Florida, 95-96, 183; 
Maryland Code, 564-66, 582; A Digest of the Laws of the State of Alabama .. . 
in Force . . . Jan. 1823, H. Toulmin, comp. (Cahawba, 1823), 743-44; Digest of 
the Laws of the State of Alabama, Aikin, comp., 415; Digest of All the Laws of 
the State of Alabama, Clay, comp., 567; Code of Alabama, 147. 

531A Collection of the State and Municipal Laws . . . of Louisville ... , O. H. 
Strattan and J. M. Vaughan, comps. ( Louisville, 1857), 91; A General Digest of 
the Ordinances and Resolutions of the Corporation of New-Orleans, D. Augustin, 
comp. (New Orleans, 1831), 393; Consolidation and Revision of the Statutes, 
Peirce and others, comps., 523; Dallam, Digest of the Laws of Texas, 233-34; The 
Code of Tennessee, R. J. Meigs and W. F. Cooper, comps. ( Nashville, 1858), 
title 5, ch. 3, secs. 554-55; Revised Statutes of Kentucky, Wickliffe and others, 
comps., 549. 

52Sydenstricker, Brief History of Taxation in Virginia, 58-59, 64; Barnett, 
“Taxation in North Carolina,” 83, 86; Salley, Methods of Raising Taxes in South 
Carolina, 1-13; O’Neall, Negro Law of South Carolina, 18; Brough, “Taxation in 
Mississippi,” 177, 187. 
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establishment of the American system of state and local taxation 
on the democratic principle of the “taxation of all property . . . 
real and personal . . . at one uniform rate.” In this way all could 
contribute to the support of government in proportion to their 
capacity.” The realization of this was made difficult in the ante 
bellum South because slaveowners made the protection of slave 
property from the operation of the ad valorem principle one of 
the major defense areas against the raids of the nonslaveowning 
majority. 

Planters had reason to feel that theirs was not a happy position. 
Their lands and slaves undergirded both the economy and the 
tax structure of the region. Moreover, cotton capitalism supported 
a maze of collateral wealth-giving pursuits. From both situations 
units of government might extract revenue. It is not difficult to 
see why the slaveholding minority felt that they were already 
contributing their share to the support of society. Indeed, as the 
nineteenth century progressed, slaveholders saw all units of 
governments taxing their slave property for purposes often against 
their social principles, except for those taxes to colonize free 
Negroes in Liberia and a tax to pay for executed slaves. 

Understanding that the technique of minor maneuver among 
the arid technicalities of tax law, no matter how brilliant, could 
not long postpone a headlong attack from the camp of the non- 
slaveholders, the slaveholders prepared to stake all on the defense 
of the poll tax. The defense was difficult because slaveholders 
could not always be sure of the nature of the opposition. The 
“broadcloth” Whigs of the central black belt of Alabama, with 
headquarters in Montgomery, had felt the sting of the democratic 
whites of the poorer hill counties of the north and the Tennessee 
valley but later found them indispensable allies for maintaining 
slavery. The poll tax was safe. Likewise in Mississippi the new 

S8Richard T. Ely, Taxation in American States and Cities (New York, 1888), 
——" W. Williams, “Early Ante-Bellum Montgomery, 1817-1846: A Black Belt 
Constituency,” Journal of Southern History, VII (November 1941), 495-525; 
Sellers, Slavery in Alabama, 185-87; Hawk, Taxation in Alabama, 8-10; Thomas 
M. Owens, History of Alabama . . . (4 vols., Chicago, 1921), Il, 595-603; Walter 
L. Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama (New York, 1905), 10-12. 


The interesting role of state banks in the taxing history of the state is a part of 
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democrats of the northern Indian counties challenged the con- 
trolling Whig planters around Natchez and Vicksburg in a battle 
for political power, yet the latter also found in the former an un- 
expected ally for the protection of the poll tax." 

In the two decades before 1850 the tide of conflict ebbed and 
flowed in a series of constitutional and other conventions, with 
occasional victories for the ad valorem reformers and sometimes 
triumph for the slaveholders. After the act of 1841, Maryland 
abandoned all attempts to get ad valorem rates and settled for 
a uniform rate based on the age and sex of slaves.** On the other 
hand, Missouri and Texas achieved the goal of ad valorem rates 
in 1845, and Louisiana joined the reform ranks three years later." 
Land speculators and western planters held sway in Tennessee 
until the democracy of small farmers under Governor William 
Carroll wrote the ad valorem idea into the 1834 constitution. 
Kentucky had achieved ad valorem rates as early as 1814 but 
went through a representation fight in the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1849, where slaveholders held the line on remaining 
taxes to protect their interest.” 

Three of the most dramatic and revealing of the contests be- 
tween the ad valorem and poll tax men took place in the decade 
before the booming of the guns at Sumter. The basic technique 


55“From April 7, 1798, the date of its organization as a territory, to the present 
time, Mississippi has been a commonwealth of landed proprietors, and its fiscal 
policy has been largely shaped by the dominant class.” Brough, “Taxation in 
Mississippi,” 177. See also Rhodes, History of Taxation in Mississippi, 167, and 
Sydnor, Slavery in Mississippi, 240, 245-48. 

56Thomas Sewall Adams, “Taxation in Maryland” in Hollander (ed.), Studies 
in State Taxation, 28-29. 

5*Revised Statutes of the State of Missouri . . . 1844 and 1845 .. . , William 
Claude Jones, comp. (St. Louis, 1845), 927-28: Rupert N. Richardson, Texas: 
The Lone Star State (New York, 1943), 171; D. E. E. Braman, Braman’s Informa- 
tion About Texas (Philadelphia, 1857), 92; inaugural address of Governor Isaac 
Johnson, Louisiana Legislature, Senate Journal, 1846, 12. 

58Patterson, Negro in Tennessee, 72-74, 212; Mooney, Slavery in Tennessee, 
25-26; Taff, History of State Revenue and Taxation in Kentucky, 48, 59, 61, 65; 
Charles Kerr (ed.), History of Kentucky (5 vols., Chicago, 1922), 809-20; 
Thomas D. Clark, A History of Kentucky (New York, 1937), 428-35. 
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of the nonslaveholders was revealed clearly in the Georgia fight.” 
The ad valorem men were determined to exclude the use of slaves 
in determining representation both for federal and state purposes, 
and despite their best efforts the slaveholders were presented 
with an ad valorm tax law in 1852. Hot battles also raged in 
North Carolina and Virginia in this decade. By this time the 
issue had not only produced skilled protagonists but also some 
plain and fancy propaganda on both sides of the argument. 

Dictated by the state’s peculiar geography and patterned after 
the New England models, the ancient poll tax of North Carolina 
from colonial days had favored the planter in the east of the 
state by allowing him to pay taxes on his slave property without 
reference to value, thus shifting the major tax load to the yeo- 
manry.” In 1783 the state adopted the county principle of repre- 
sentation, but this was increasingly challenged as population in- 
creased west of the Blue Ridge. The easterners, whose slave 
population exceeded that of the western counties, “insisted they 
would have no assurance these slaves would be secure from ex- 
cessive taxation, if the constitution was so amended as to give 
the west their due weight in legislation.”"* Western ad valorem 
men, as in other states across the South, finally forced a new 
constitution in 1835. Eastern slaveholders were promised every 
tax security for their property, and they conceded to the west 
adequate representation only on the condition that their slaves 
were to be taxed as persons. 

Inadequacies and discriminations in the law led Governor 
Reid to ask the legislature in 1852 to adopt the ad valorem prin- 

5°Schmeckebier, “Taxation in Georgia,” 222 and passim; E. M. Coulter, A 
Short History of Georgia, 280-81; Amanda Johnson, Georgia As Colony and State 
(Atlanta, 1938), 367-71; Journal of a General Convention of the State of Georgia 
to Reduce the Members of the General Assembly (Milledgeville, 1833), 40-45; 
Journal of the Convention to Reduce and Equalize the Representation of the 
General Assembly ( Milledgeville, 1839), 63. Obviously the issue was clouded at 
this time by the state bank windfall Georgia was enjoying. Ad valorem men 
were to point to Georgia as a model of low taxes and much internal improvement. 


They were to claim the state’s fiscal position as a victory for ad valorem taxa- 
tion. 

60Parker, History of Taxation in North Carolina, 100-101. 

61Address of the Executive Committee of the Democratic Party of North 
Carolina on the Objections to an Ad Valorem System of Taxation (1860); W. K. 
Boyd, “Ad Valorem Slave Taxation” (Trinity College, Durham, Historical Society, 
Historical Papers, s. 5, No. 3, 1905), 31-38. 
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ciple for all species of property save slaves. Clearly the blasts 
of Daniel Reaves Goodloe and other reformers were beginning 
to tell.** All elements of this confused controversy came to focus 
in 1858 when Moses A. Bledsoe of Wake County introduced into 
the state senate an ad valorem measure covering all property. 
His position was simple—the slaveholders were not being taxed 
according to the value of their property. The Whigs in the state 
were for the measure if adopted in convention, but the Democrats 
marshaled all of the best of the old theoretical arguments and 
some a bit more practical in a show of infighting such as has 
seldom been witnessed in American politics.** Hardest point of all 
for slaveholders to accept was their taxation beyond the ordinary 
purposes of government for such “extraordinary” objects as build- 
ing railroads, digging canals, and “paying debts already con- 
tracted by the state for internal improvement.” The Greens- 
borough Patriot shot back a telling rebuttal with the remark: 
What will be the feelings of the owner of $1,200 worth of land 
when he understands that he pays just three times as much 
tax on it as his more fortunate neighbor does upon his slave 
worth the same amount of money? 

When the issue boiled out of the legislature, Bledsoe found 
himself rejected as a candidate for state senator by his own party. 
Knowing the strength of this issue in middle and western North 
Carolina in the year of Abraham Lincoln’s victory at the polls, 
Bledsoe ran as an independent and won back a senate seat. The 
bill he introduced this time lost by only a few votes, for the old 
line Democrats dared not risk the wrath of the reformers in the 
national test of strength immediately contronting the Confederate 
States. The ad valorem tax fight was won.° qi 


62Biennial message of Governor D. S. Reid, North Carolina, Executive Docu- 
ments, 1852, 13-14; [Daniel Reaves Goodloe], Inquiry into the Causes Which 
Have Retarded the Accumulation of Wealth and Increase of Population in the 
Southern States in Which the Question of Slavery Is Considered in a Politico- 
Economical Point of View (Washington, 1846), 15, 23. 

63E. G. Haywood chaired the Democratic Executive Committee which argued 
as follows: (1) slaves should be exempted from taxation when unproductive, 
(2) every tax on slaves can only be a capitation tax, (3) a tax on slaves is a tax 
on labor, (4) slaves bring in more taxes than do white men, and (5) government 
was instituted for protection of rights of persons, not for protection of persons 
and property. Address of the Executive Committee, 29-31. 

®*Boyd, “Ad Valorem Slave Taxation,” 36. 
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The situation in Virginia was equally dramatic, providing an- 
other full-fledged battle by the nonslaveholding whites for 
broader government. Here too the ancient poll tax had set the 
pattern. Here too slavery was not an institution which could be 
called a common interest of the people and thus “required a par- 
ticular protection against excessive taxation.” In the 1830's the 
obvious inequities in the taxing pattern and the seeming stifling 
of state initiative in the area of internal improvement produced 
ad valorem reformers in the Transmontane, the Valley, and the 
Piedmont. They sought immediate representation based upon 
white population and also an increase in roads and canals, be- 
cause from the days of Washington their eyes had been on west- 
ern trade. The Convention of 1830 was inconclusive.” 

Yet no test for political power, when it involves a basic argu- 
ment over the proper functions of the state, can be put off for- 
ever, regardless of how adroit the holders of power. Seldom for- 
gotten in the interim, the issue came to a head again in the Vir- 
ginia Convention of 1851. The only way nonslaveholders could 
get a revision of the constitution accepted in all areas of the state 
was to agree, while exempting all slaves under twelve from taxa- 
tion, to tax the remainder at the rate used on land of $300 value. 
The concession of taxing white males at a rate payable on land of 
$200 value was some recognition for the reformers’ contention, 
but the westerners were maneuvered out of the full realization 
of their goal.** The ideals of 1830 were realized before the coming 
of the war, but those ideals stopped short of full democratic 
responsibility for the slaveholders. 

Thus, taxes on slaves provided one of the fundamental sources 
of public revenue and one of the many instruments for regulating 
the socioeconomic aspects of the relations between the races. 
Issues arising from the taxation clarified some of the problems 
in public policy that arose between planters as a class and other 
whites whose political aspirations diverged from planter interest. 
The consideration of such issues will serve to place the plantation 
focus in its proper perspective and may well open creative, fruit- 
ful approaches to the major problem of ante bellum history. 


®5Neely, Development of Virginia Taxation, 183-87. 
**[bid., 490. 














William Gilmore Simms, 


Critic of the South 


By JOHN R. WELSH 


Dee IDEA HAS LONG PREVAILED IN MANY QUARTERS THAT THE 
South and Southerners have historically lacked capacity for self 
criticism or clarity in looking at themselves and their actions. In 
literary criticism, certainly, the most representative ante bellum 
man of letters, William Gilmore Simms, has been long held up 
as a classic example of Southern self-delusion. Simms, so the 
theory goes, ruined his art through blind devotion to Southern 
imperialistic dreams and the plantation-gentleman ideal. 

The start of this mistaken tradition can be traced to William 
Peterfield Trent’s biography published in the American Men of 
Letters series. Trent pictured Simms as a poor boy, friendless and 
ignored, never fully accepted by the best society of Charleston 
and South Carolina yet looking upon the ruling aristocrats as 
demigods and, hoping to become one of them, fighting their 
battles all his life. And, Trent dogmatically asserted, Simms never 
rose to the top as a literary man because of the limitations im- 
posed upon him by birth into the feudal, primitive, unintellectual 
environment of the South.’ Trent was not, however, the only 
malefactor in this matter; others, obviously basing their attitudes 
upon his, followed. Unfortunately for Simms, they wrote in 
volumes of wide circulation accepted as standards of scholarship. 
Carl Van Doren described him as the pathetic victim of attach- 
ment to his native state, which refused him the honors his literary 
powers merited.*? And Parrington, although praising his vitality 
and natural endowments, could come only to the conclusion that 
Simms, perceiving “no shortcomings in a society he warmly ad- 

1William P. Trent, William Gilmore Simms (Boston, 1892), 4, 136, 147, 167. 


2Trent and others (eds.), The Cambridge History of American Literature 
(4 vols., New York, 1917), I, 312-13. 
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mired,” lost his art through partisanship to a people and a cause.’ 

Recent scholarship has treated Simms more kindly. The publi- 
cation of his letters has made available a fuller and truer por- 
trayal of the man and his mind. A. S. Salley’s and Donald David- 
son’s introductions to the Letters, and the letters themselves, 
have established that Simms’ social standing and influences were 
greater than has been heretofore recognized. 

Simms is in many respects the most rewarding writer of the 
Old South. He was the most active, the most versatile, the most 
prolific, and had the broadest professional associations and the 
most professional attitude. During his long literary career, ex- 
tending from 1825 to 1870, he published more than eighty vol- 
umes. These included novels (romances, he called them), poems, 
dramas, short stories, histories, biographies, reviews, and essays. 
In addition, he published hundreds of fugitive and miscellaneous 
writings—romances, stories, essays, editorials, poems—in journals, 
many of them short-lived. These pieces have never been collected 
or even counted. 

To hold that Simms was a blind worshiper of everything South- 
ern, one who could find no fault in the system of his fellows, is 
to betray an ignorance of much of his work. It is true, of course, 
that he was first of all a Southerner and an agrarian or, as he 
described himself, “a genuine Southron, well hated by New 
England, hostile to the Tariff, Abolition &c., not to speak of a 
hundred other Yankee abominations.”* This statement, fairly well 
indicative of Simms’ lifelong attitude, is no exaggeration, but 
there is another side to the coin. In many of his fugitive writings, 
especially those in Southern publications, in which he spoke as a 
Southerner to Southerners, he was a penetrating critic of his 
own section. 

Simms’ thoughts were seldom far removed from the sectional 
controversy, to which he frequently referred. In the early 1840's 

8Vernon L. Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought (3 vols. in one, New 
York, 1930), II, 125 ff. For other views in much the same vein, see Shields 
McIlwaine, The Southern Poor-White from Lubberland to Tobacco Road (Nor- 
man, Okla., 1939), 26-27, and John Erskine, Leading American Novelists (New 
York, 1910), 170, 177. 

‘Simms to Armistead Burt, January 26, 1845, in William Gilmore Simms, 


Letters, Mary C. Simms Oliphant and others, eds. (5 vols., Columbia, S. C., 
1952-1957), Il, 24. 
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he was interested in preservation of the Southern system and its 
expansion into Texas.’ An advocate of Southern unity, he saw 
secession as eventually inevitable; by 1850 he was threatening 
war.’ In a letter of 1858 he revealed what must have been much 
of the motivation of his work: “The first great lesson is to teach 
our people their strength & resources, & in what they consist.”’ 
These views confirm the suspicion that Simms, loving the South 
above all else and championing it in national affairs, was an in- 
ternal critic who sought to strengthen his section for the conflict 
he thought unavoidable. He flayed the South for the defects and 
inertia which made it weak and dependent, intellectually and 
economically. 

The South, he maintained again and again, was deficient—and 
therefore at the mercy of the North—in three major areas. It was 
intellectually lazy and so had to look elsewhere for its books, 
ideas, and even teachers; it was agriculturally deficient because it 
adhered to a one-staple culture in violation of all sound agri- 
cultural principles; and, without industry, it was economically 
weak and under the necessity of importing almost everything 
it needed. 

Considering himself primarily a man of letters, Simms was, 
throughout his life, indignant at the literate Southerner’s lack 
of appreciation of literature, history, and intellectual matters in 
general. To him a people could be politically independent only 
if they were mentally independent. Production and appreciation 
of literature were proofs of intellectual independence. Simms be- 
lieved that in a sparsely settled agricultural region, lacking in 
cities, the best possible cultural medium was the journal, and he 
therefore devoted much effort to editing and contributing to 
several journals. Toward the end of his life he estimated he had 
lost at least $20,000 in these activities.* Earlier he had candidly 
stated his aim, which seems representative of his sense of mission: 

We have struggled, if possible, to urge and to provoke the 


5See Simms’ resolutions of November 29, 1844, submitted to the South Carolina 
House of Representatives, ibid., 10n. 

6“The Southern Convention,” Southern Quarterly Review, XVIII (September 
1850), 232. 

7Simms to James Henry Hammond, March 27, 1858, in Letters, IV, 45. 

®Simms to Evert Augustus Duyckinck, June 30, 1868, ibid., V, 145. 
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South, into intellectual and literary exertions of her own—to 
indicate just standards of judgment in general literature, and 
to bring out the domestic genius in the various provinces of 
belles lettres and the arts.° 
The South, said Simms frequently, was agricultural, sparsely 
settled, and lacking large cities that might serve as cultural re- 
positories and centers of intellectual stimulation.*° He was not, 
however, an unmixed apologist in explaining the low Southern 
literary status; he believed the disease should be laid bare to 
examination to afford some hope of cure or partial cure. The 
sickness had various symptoms: neglect of educational institu- 
tions, want of taste, indifference of leaders to literature and his- 
tory, and widespread ignorance.’ A Southern author who relied 
on the sale of his work in the South alone could not escape starva- 
tion.* Despite his efforts for the periodicals, he portrayed with 
realism his opinion of their prospects: 
But, I cannot help but doubt;—and when I sit down to write 
for a Southern periodical—which I do only as a professional 
duty—I do so under the enfeebling conviction that my labors 
and those of the editor are taken in vain; that the work will 
be little read, seldom paid for, and will finally, and after no 
very long period of spasmodic struggle, sink into that gloomy 
receptacle of the “lost and abused things of earth”... .” 
He complained that Southern writers were amateurs"* and would 
remain so unless encouraged. Southerners must write, especially 
for Southern periodicals, “so that they contribute to elevate and 
provoke the domestic genius, until it rises into habitual and 
resolute performance.” 
“Editorial Bureau,” Southern and Western Monthly Magazine and Review 
(Charleston), II (November 1845), 344-45. 
10See, for example, “Literary Prospects of the South,” Russell's Magazine 
(Charleston), III (June 1858), 194 
11“Southern Literature: Its Condition, Prospects and History ... ,” Letter I, 
Magnolia; or, Southern Monthly (Savannah), III (January 1841), 3; “Americanism 


in Literature,” Southern and Western Monthly Magazine and Review, I (January 
1845), 14 


12“Southern Literature: Its Condition, Prospects and History ... ,” Letter II, 
Magnolia, III (February 1841), 71. 
13] bid., 2-3. 


14The Charleston Book: A Miscellany in Prose and Verse (Charleston, 1845), 
iii. 

15“Southern Periodical Literature,” Southern and Western Monthly Magazine 
and Review, I (May 1845), 363. 
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Simms wrote much about Southerners’ indifference to their 
history and historical writings. He felt the South was losing its 
political as well as mental independence and integrity by default, 
allowing others to write the histories which, more often than not, 
misrepresented the section’s views and ideals. The South was 
failing to learn from its great past, neglecting to inculcate its 
own thoughts in the minds of its young, and losing much that 
Simms felt essential to its present. Twelve hundred copies of a 
South Carolina history would more than supply public demand, 
he complained. In such indifference he professed to find a com- 
mentary upon the supposed liberality of South Carolinians.’* He 
recommended the Southern states get busy at gathering their 
chronicles. South Carolina, for example, should start by organizing 
historical societies wherever “half a dozen clever men can be 
got together in the name of literature and patriotism.” 

Because he supervised Woodlands Plantation for a number of 
years, Simms rightfully considered himself a planter. On agri- 
culture he was perhaps most caustic toward his fellow South- 
erners, as he often wrote that they perverted the very way of 
life on which they prided themselves. Their agricultural practices, 
neither artful nor scientific, were abortive of the benefits that 
should come from proper cultivation. The planters’ lust for im- 
mediate gain led to the abuse of the land, the prime source of 
happiness and prosperity. 

The whole labor of the Planter [he wrote] was expended,— 
not in the cultivation of the soil,—for the proper cultivation of 
a soil improves it,—but in extorting by violence from its bosom, 
seed and stalk alike, of the wealth which it contained. He slew 
the goose that he might grasp, at one moment its whole 
golden treasure. A cultivation like this, by exhausting his land, 


left it valueless, and led to its abandonment. . . . His insatiable 
rage for gain had rendered him regardless of all other consid- 
erations.** 


16“Kennedy’s Life of Wirt,” Southern Quarterly Review, XVII (April 1850), 
196-97; “Pickett’s History of Alabama,” ibid., XXI (January 1852), 184-85. 

1™ Proceedings of the New York Historical Society—1844,” Southern and West- 
ern Monthly Magazine and Review, II (July 1845), 62. 

18The Social Principle: The True Source of National Permanence, An Oration, 
Delivered Before the Erosophic Society of the University of Alabama (Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., 1843), 42-43. 
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Simms believed the trouble with Southern farmers was that 
they plunged in search of fortune with a soil-wearing staple crop, 
exhausting the land and then moving on, rather than working for 
a comfortable living and a stable home. This ruinous system he 
attributed to a careless employment of slave labor, the possession 
of an overabundance of land, and a general aversion to work— 
nothing could be more “wretched and slovenly” than Southern 
farming methods. Southerners, he maintained, had little reason 
to boast of their agricultural history, for they had made few ad- 
vances beyond ancient practices.”* 

Although he acknowledged federal taxation policy to be un- 
just, he held the South to be mistaken in blaming all its difficulties 
on the tariff. Because of its devotion to staple farming, the South 
could not clearly estimate the extent of harm in federal taxation. 
Even if the tariff were abolished, Simms believed the Southern 
economy would still be weak. Staple cultivation, though capable 
of making a few rich, could never make a people prosperous; 
most Southerners always remained poor and in debt. He sug- 
gested the South find prosperity and independence through di- 
versification. By feeding and clothing itself the South might 
build up several small resources rather than a single great one. 
Diversification, he commented in 1845, could never come about 
so long as the South sent $4,000,000 annually to other regions for 
commodities, many of which it could produce itself.*? Southern 
agricultural societies should exert themselves in such activities 
as analyzing soils and spreading agricultural knowledge. Simms 
posed the problem explicitly: 

Whether we shall stay where we are, and as we are,—stay and 
starve,—or, breaking ground in some new branches of industry, 
in art or tillage, make a farther experiment upon the capaci- 
ties of our maternal soil,—is the question, which whether 
spoken or not, must finally and soon be answered by a large 
class among us.*" 

Southern agricultural practices, bad enough in themselves, 


19*Southern Agriculture,” Magnolia, IV (March 1842), 130-31; “Ancient and 
Modern Culture,” ibid., IV (May 1842), 310. 

20“Our Agricultural Condition,” Southern and Western Monthly Magazine and 
Review, I (February 1845), 77-80. 

21[bid., 74-75. 
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when added to an almost total lack of industry left the region in 
a precarious economic condition with no reserve whatever. As 
early as 1830 Simms advocated industrialization, and through- 
out the remainder of his life he continually recommended in- 
dustrial development for the South. This advocacy seemed to 
stem from his feelings about the sectional controversy, as he 
evidently believed that a modicum of industry would help stave 
off Northern economic subjugation. His literary pride furnished 
further motivation; a more prosperous economy would help to 
build population centers, provide an economic basis for literary 
achievement, and thus in time lead to intellectual and cultural 
independence.** The South, as he saw matters, was daily drained 
of its resources and exploited by the Yankees, who unremittingly 
fastened the shackles of dependency ever tighter. “The North,” 
he wrote, “not only furnishes our literature, our pictures, statues, 
etc., but our machinery, iron-works, pottery, furniture, and, in 
fact, all the material manufactures, with very few exceptions.” 
In Southward Ho! a character exhorts the South to change its 
ways and develop its resources. He points out the natural ad- 
vantages of the section—abundant water power not subject to 
freezing, a mild climate, an adequate labor force, especially 
slaves, who could never strike for shorter hours or more wages. 
Also, development of resources would lead to independence from 
the North.” 

Simms believed the South should develop industry in areas 
best suited for it but not permit it to obtrude upon land suited 
for agriculture. Thus, lower and middle Carolina should improve 
and diversify agriculture, while mountainous areas with natural 

water power could profitably introduce manufacturing. Attempt- 
ing a realistic approach, he pointed out that large capital would 
not be necessary because the South should move slowly, learn- 
ing as it proceeded.”® Simms also pressed for railroads. They 
would provide not only aid to industry by facilitating communi- 
cation and transport but also to intellectual development by en- 


22“Literary Prospects of the South,” 193-206. 

23, bid., 196. 

24Southward Ho! A Spell of Sunshine (New York, 1854), 173. 
25“Our Agricultural Condition,” 81-82. 
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couraging the rise and building of population centers that would 

foster mutual mental stimulation.** 
To secure a high rank in society, as well as history, it is neces- 
sary that a people should do something more than provide 
a raw material. It is required of them to provide the genius 
also, which shall work the material up into forms and fabrics 
equally beautiful and valuable. This duty has been neglected 
by the South; abandoned to her enemies; and, in the train 
of this neglect and self-abandonment, a thousand evils follow, 
of even greater magnitude. The worst of these is a slavish 
deference to the will, the wit, the wisdom, the art and in- 
genuity of the people to whom we yield our manufactures; 
making it the most difficult thing in the world, even when our 
people achieve, to obtain for them the simplest justice, even 
among themselves.?* 

Although he advocated the development of Southern industries, 
railroads, and urban centers, Simms was not willing to abandon 
the South’s basic agrarian system, to him the best possible way 
of life. Industry and railroads would add economic strength. Cities 
would serve as commercial and intellectual centers and clearing 
houses, but never should they be permitted to overwhelm and 
supersede agricultural areas; rather, they should “irradiate the 
rural regions that surround them.”** Unwilling to surrender his 
agrarian standards, Simms sought to preserve and strengthen 
them for survival by a leavening of commerce and industry. In 
his view, the South had been running its carriage upon a single 
wheel—agriculture. Francis Bacon’s metaphor of the three wheels 
(agriculture, commerce, and industry) should be adopted, and 
another wheel, education, ought to be added. Without education 
and its concomitant, literature, the carriage would not go. “Litera- 
ture is but that higher education of a people, which enables them 
to set all their wheels in motion!””* 

It might be said that Simms, in his desire to introduce industry 
and yet preserve agrarian ways, wished to have his cake and eat 
it too. With more accuracy it might be said he saw the weakness 
of the agricultural South, in competition with the industrial-com- 


26“Literary Prospects of the South,” 196. 
27Southward Hol, 397-98. 

28“Literary Prospects of the South,” 204. 
29Jbid., 198. 
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mercial North, tending to eventual collapse and defeat; he wished 
to arouse the South from its lethargy. Moreover, one might con- 
clude he preferred half a loaf to none at all. The important point 
here, though, is to note he was aware of sectional weakness and 
not reluctant to offer criticism. 

Simms also had much to say about personal characteristics of 
Southerners, which had little if any relationship to the sectional 
controversy. He condemned his fellows for their indifference and 
complacency, effete manners, petty jealousies, mental and physi- 
cal inertia, wandering and unsettled ways, profligate living, and 
corrupt politics. In addition he satirized the inbreeding, ancestor 
worship, and would-be ultra exclusiveness of the very society in 
which Parrington, for instance, so confidently wrote that Simms 
could “perceive no shortcomings.” This satirical note, unusual and 
unexpected in his writings, has been largely overlooked by Simms 
scholars as well as readers. 

Indifference and laziness were favorite topics with Simms. 
Apathy, he declared, had been “the reproach of the South for 
half a century.” He described the section as afflicted with a 
“wretched listlessness, without discontent as without will, that 
leaves the mind and genius of a people in complete abeyance.””° 
Charlestonians he criticized for their indolence and lack of initia- 
tive; their trouble, he wrote, lay in their wasting their hours and 
lives on petty pastimes and leaving great deeds undone.** Apathy 
posed a barrier to any improvement of the South's position, as 
Southerners were reluctant to acknowledge any necessity Gass 
ening to disturb their repose or to compel them to exertions.’ 
Simms expressed his disgust in caustic words: 

We must beware lest our apologies for the public deficiencies 
among us shall be mistaken for eulogies. “Go ahead,” indeed! 
“Go afoot,” rather! Go to the foot! and grovel there, sullen, 
stupid, scourged, abased, while the rest of the class goes up, 
ahead, and looks down on us with scorn.** 

Simms viewed the planter as culpable. Setting his slaves only 

%°Tbid., 193-94. 

21Charleston, and Her Satirists: A Scribblement (Charleston, 1848), 5. 

82“Our Agricultural Condition,” 75. 


33“Domestic Histories of the South,” Southern Quarterly Review, XXI (April 
1852), 514. 
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at cotton culture, a work easily performed and requiring little 
instruction or supervision, the planter devoted himself to leisure 
and social enjoyments.** Although Simms loved country life, he 
felt Southerners abused its privileges and failed to take advantage 
of the opportunities it offered for development through work. 
“To hunt, to ride, to lounge, and to sleep,—perhaps to read a few 
popular novels conducing to repose,—is the sum and substance of 
our country performances. The charm of idleness is a sort of 
opium charm.”* After the war, in 1867, he advised his son to 
unlearn the enfeebling habits of past custom, to apply himself to 
personal development, and to acquire self-reliance. The son 
would, under the new conditions, have to discard the listlessness 
that contributed so much to making Southern people idle and 
empty minded.” 

As a writer Simms could not do without the action and violence 
of frontier life that he embodied in much of his fiction, but he 
deplored the existence of the frontier. The easy acquisition of 
public lands, in his thinking, encouraged laziness and shiftlessness; 
a farmer could exploit his land, wear it out, abandon it, and then 
move on. Available land Simms saw as a deadly lure to South- 
erners, who, prone to wander, neglected permanent improvements 
to the detriment of Southern development and stability. Prob- 
lems could not be escaped, he exhorted, by moving to new land 
in other states; Southerners would have to remain settled and 
improve their existing landholdings in order to build a genuine 
culture and civilization." 

Southerners were often profligate of more than their land, he 
thought. In his fiction, nearly always intended for national con- 
sumption, he occasionally criticized their lack of frugality. 

Economy is not, unhappily, a frequent virtue in the house- 
hold of a southern planter of the old school. His income les- 
sens, but that does not imply any lessening of his expenses. 
He does not like to approach, or to consider this necessity. 


34“Our Agricultural Condition,” 75. 

35“Country Life Incompatible with Literary Labor,” Southern Literary Journal, 
n.s., I (June 1837), 297. 

26Simms to William Gilmore Simms, Jr., July 13, 1867, Letters, V, 70. 

3™ Southern Literature,” 5-6; “Our Agricultural Condition,” 74. 
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His training, in fact, has been such as not to suffer him to do 

it.** 
In Guy Rivers, a romance of violent action during the gold rush 
days in northern Georgia, he remarked on improvidence, extrava- 
gance, and lavish living as habits common to the South, and, after 
the Civil War when the South was impoverished and hopeless, 
he wrote with some acerbity that military government would in 
all probability subdue the license that thirty years of “ease and 
profligacy” had engendered.” 

Simms’ ideas of aristocracy differed from those held by many 
others and most certainly from those attributed to him by his 
critics. To him, aristocracy meant ability, performance, and recog- 
nition of these qualities rather than an order based upon family. 
Southerners, he affirmed, too often reverenced great names be- 
cause of kinship only and not because of virtues. Ancestors’ deeds 
should be emulated rather than boasted of, and family dignities 
should be protected by qualities other than exclusiveness. Simms 
no doubt took some pleasure in pricking the balloon of Low- 
Country planter pride when he wrote that many, if not most, of 
the le ading Carolina names were originally carried by merchants, 
tradesmen, and mechanics.“ In his last public address, he struck 
at the concept of the planter-gentleman closed aristocracy. Affirm- 
ing that every vocation essential to man and society was honor- 
able, he wondered how there could be a difference between mak- 
ing a fortune from turnips and cabbages and from rice and cot- 
ton.** In this connection, he believed Southerners had perverted 
ro meaning of the word “gentleman” and were “quite content, in 
asserting the rank of gentlemen, to forfeit the higher rank of 
men.” Charlestonians, a particular target of his, he accused of 

8“Maize in Milk,” Marie de Berniere: A Tale of the Crescent City, Etc., Etc., 
Etc. (Philadelphia, 1853), 386. 

°Guy Rivers: A Tale of Georgia (New York, 1855), 35; “Our State and 
People’s Future,” Columbia, $.C., Phoenix, May 8, 1865. 

40“Domestic Histories of the South,” 514; Charleston, and Her Satirists, 7; 
Father Abbott, or The Home Tourist: A Medley (Charleston, 1849), 189. 

*1The Sense of the Beautiful: An Address Delivered . . . Before the Charleston 


County Agricultural and Horticultural Association, (Now the Agricultural Society 
of South Carolina,) May 3, 1870 (Charleston, 1870), 9-10. 
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being effete and, no longer capable of exerting themselves as 
men, especially vulnerable in their many vanities.** 

In The Golden Christmas, perhaps his most charming picture 
of plantation life of his own time, he satirized Carolina Low- 
Country exclusiveness and its concomitant evils. Dame Girardin 
is a specimen of aristocracy: “See her in contact with a person of 
full flesh—a parvenu, not yet denuded of vigour by the successive 
intermarriages of cousins for an hundred years—and the muscles 
of her face become corrugated like those of an Egyptian mummy.” 
Then there is the unnamed colonel, “who had wasted his means 
like a fool and had not the power to recover them like a man.” 
He is the product of a “monstrous succession of intermarriages,” 
which have exhausted the vitality of the line. He himself “had 
consummated the extreme measure of their follies” by marrying 
three cousins one after the other. “The natural consequence was 
physical and moral imbecility.”* 

Simms found that Southerners, in their egotism, were guilty of 
envy. They seldom if ever acclaimed with pride Southern books, 
songs, statues, or paintings; in fact, one of them would hardly 
admit the Southern possession of any virtues unless in his own 
person. Self-centered, the typical citizen of any rank was in- 
different to the performances of others and concerned not at all 
with the masses. Such Southern communities as existed were 
small and dominated by cliques acknowledging no virtue or 
ability outside themselves. Worst of all was Charleston, so in- 
vidious that its inner circles viewed with hatred those who aspired 
to rise. The pernicious result was, Simms wrote, that the South 
exiled many of its best brains. Its young men, confronted by 
sneers, hostility, and closed doors, moved to other states, usually 
in the West.“ 

The same conditions obtained in politics, and again Charleston 
was particularly culpable. In this representative city of the cotton 
plantation kingdom one little group held sway, elected its own 

42“Summer Travel in the South,” Southern Quarterly Review, XVIII (September 
1850), 32; Charleston, and Her Satirists, preface. 

48The Golden Christmas: A Chronicle of St. John’s, Berkeley (Charleston, 
1852), 20, 23. 


44“Griswold’s American Poets,” Magnolia; or Southern Apalachian, n.s., I 
(August 1842), 120-21; Charleston, and Her Satirists, 10; “Editorial Bureau,” 344. 
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members as public officials, and trampled all opposition. The 
ruling clique managed to discourage and run off young men of 
honest and independent political aspirations. 

The generous youth, in mind and soul erect, 

Is on the threshold of performance check’d; 

Let him refuse to bend as they demand, 

And he becomes a stranger in the land.** 
While Charleston furnished him with an immediate and familiar 
example, Simms was convinced that it typified politics and poli- 
ticians as a whole.” 

With his condemnation of politics and politicians, Simms’ 
criticism of the South seems to have come full circle—all the way 
from intellectual and economic matters through personal qualities 
to politics. His frank and often caustic strictures about things 
Southern hardly seem to be the words of a sycophant essaying to 
flatter a society in which he saw no faults and into which he 
hoped to gain acceptance. His opinions may have come from dis- 
illusion, disgust, and hopelessness of achieving entry, but this 
explanation hardly seems plausible in light of his standing and 
friendships as reflected in his letters. More likely he criticized 
from a desire to improve and strengthen a society and way of life 
he preferred above all others. Surely he never offered as a remedy 
the total adoption of Northern ways and attitudes, which he 
abhorred. 

The glibly made and casually repeated explanation that Simms 
ruined his art through blind devotion to a section and a cause 
requires sharper analysis and greater proof. One who seeks to 
prove such a point must first of all determine what art is and 
wherein Simms’ art—with reference to the standards of his time, 
or any time—is defective. If such a point be proved, the investi- 
gator might profitably look to other causes. Perhaps Simms’ 
financial exigencies (ironically enough he lived expansively and 
was in debt or in need of money practically all of his life), which 
forced him to write hurriedly for quick return, his many interests 
and varied activities, his impulsive and headlong temperament, 
all of which militated against the care, planning, and attempt at 


*5Charleston, and Her Satirists, 11. 
48] bid., 14. 
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the technical perfection required by art, might have had critical 
influence on his writings. 

At any rate, what is particularly interesting is that Simms, who 
was supposedly blind to any faults in the Southern system, saw 
and criticized a great number of them. After reading his strictures, 
one is tempted to make the generalization—dangerous, perhaps— 
that never has the South had another of its own who was so severe 
a critic, yet who did not, for one reason or another, leave it or 
break with it. Although many of his comments, such as those 
on industry and agriculture, were neither profound nor original, 
they serve to show another facet of this energetic, complex South- 
erner who saw his section with more perception than has been 
generally acknowledged. 








Annual Report of the 


Secretary-Treasurer 
By BENNETT H. WALL* 


= SECRETARY IS PLEASED TO REPORT TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
Southern Historical Association that the transfer of the editorial 
office and the sponsorship of the Journal of Southern History 
to the Rice Institute was accomplished in excellent fashion. Ac- 
tivities and correspondence during the year 1959 adequately 
document this assertion. Professor William H. Masterson and 
his associates have brought all the issues of the Journal out on 
schedule and have performed magnificently in keeping abreast of 
the numerous changes of address and other such details that 
formerly devolved on the secretary. Thanks to their careful efforts, 
letters complaining of nonreceipt of the Journal or of its late 
appearance have been held to a minimum; the secretary has been 
able to reorient himself to new procedures such as billing on 
schedule and dropping delinquents more promptly. Insofar as 
the secretary can judge the business affairs of the Association 
have been conducted with a minimum of friction and a maximum 
of co-operation despite the separation of the two offices. This is 
not to say, however, that correspondence directed to previous 
secretaries and editors is not continuously forwarded from Baton 
Rouge, Nashville, Chapel Hill, and Raleigh. Apparently some 
learned periodicals never revise or amend their mailing lists. 

Over the years the secretary has received hundreds of com- 
plaints directed at his office and his activities. Many of these 
complaints were justified, judged by the narrow standards of the 
secretary. In years past, however, the secretary singled out and 
kept in a separate file the most extreme and amusing of these 
complaints and also kept statistics on the various unusual activi- 
ties of Association members. These selections serve to lighten 


the day-by-day routine of his office and to provide interesting 

*This report was presented at the annual business meeting of the Southern 
Historical Association at Atlanta, Georgia, on November 12, 1959. Its publica- 
tion has been delayed in order that the financial report might be brought up to 
date as of December 31, 1959. 
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material for his annual report. The secretary never anticipated, 
however, that the inclusion of particular unintentional errors 
of members, or their efforts to be witty, or any other such ma- 
terial collected and used in a report would serve as the criterion 
by which he performed the task of his office. Yet more than a 
few members have over the years complained that such levity 
was unbecoming to the office. The secretary does not intend to 
allow such criticism to destroy his sense of humor nor does he 
intend to discontinue using whatever he encounters in the way 
of humorous material in his report. 

The secretary would like to explain to all members that the 
University of Kentucky furnishes storage for the back files of the 
Journal of Southern History, although it has never contracted 
for such storage. Nor has the university given the secretary any 
preferential treatment. Thus for eight years he has carried at 
least a normal teaching load (usually twelve hours ), has carried 
on research and attempted to write, participated in the usual com- 
mittee assignments, advised students, occasionally directed a stray 
graduate student, and performed such other activities as are ex- 
pected of a full-time faculty member at his university. The result 
has been that some members have been irritated by their failure 
to get an immediate reply to their requests and complaints. Fur- 
thermore, quite often back orders for missing issues have not been 
promptly forwarded to such members. Thus not in defense but 
in explanation of these errors of omission, the secretary would 
like to emphasize he has no reduction in teaching load nor did 
the Association ever ask or seek to secure such. The duties of his 
office must necessarily be performed at odd intervals, and there 
must be selectivity in those letters answered promptly. The 
secretary has always considered correspondence with the pro- 
gram chairmen and with the current local arrangements chair- 
man to be of the highest priority. Then he has included corre- 
spondence with the other officers of the Association and the 
Executive Council in top priority. In the normal course of office 
routine he is responsible for scheduling the printing of the various 
forms and cards used in his office, having them mailed at the 
proper times with the addresses checked, keeping a stock of 
office supplies, handling the invoicing, keeping available a uni- 
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form supply of back issues, supervising packaging of back num- 
bers, arranging with part-time employees their working hours, 
keeping the various files and lists up to date, forwarding all 
changes of address and new members’ addresses to the editorial 
office, and a host of such other details, exclusive of the purely 
mechanical receiving and entering of checks. Thus there are 
some months—January, February, and March—when the secretary 
is normally working thirty or more hours weekly for the Associa- 
tion. Further complicating his task is the fact that at the present 
time there is no adequate space for the convenient storage of 
certain materials. Instead they are separated in five different 
places at least several miles apart. In August, September, October, 
and November, the secretary is continuously working on getting 
the program to the members and arranging details of the annual 
meeting. It is his opinion that the Association owes a great obli- 
gation to the various students, secretarial employees, and main- 
tenance employees of his university who either through personal 
loyalty or economic necessity have been willing to work with 
him on weekends, holidays, and many nights. That they have 
been paid for their services is true. Most of their work, however, 
was performed after a full day. The secretary has made no effort 
to drive them for fear they would discontinue aiding him. This 
solicitude has been responsible for some of the delay. As the 
Association membership continues to expand, as the necessary 
correspondence with committees and members increases, and as 
the demand for back issues increases, the secretary thinks that the 
day is not too far distant when the Association should take steps 
to employ a full-time stenographer who would relieve him of 
considerable office routine. This he presents to the members not in 
defense of his errors or oversights but as a possible future develop- 
ment made necessary by the increasing complexities and demands 
of the membership. 

In 1959 the secretary learned that by stamping “Educational 
Material” on Journals mailed from his office, he could save twenty- 
five per cent on postage. In 1959 the Journal of Southern History 
was first published under the sponsorship of the Rice Institute. 
There was no intention on his part to have members deduce from 
(1) the removal of the Journal to the Rice Institute and (2) the 
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appearance of “Educational Material” stamped on Journal en- 
velopes that there had been a change in the format and content 
of the magazine. 

During the year the death of the following persons was re- 
ported to the secretary: Howard K. Beale, L. R. Bryan, Jr., John 
B. Cooley, Walter Dyson, James H. Hyde, Henry P. Kendall, 
William E. Poulton, Claude Elliott, and R. B. Zeller. 

On January 1, 1958, the Association had 2,090 members. In- 
cluded in this number were 636 libraries, 31 life members, and 66 
exchanges. States with more than a hundred members are Ala- 
bama, 136; Georgia, 141; Louisiana, 110; North Carolina, 137; 
Tennessee, 136; Texas, 189; and Virginia, 130. During the year 
Chairman John Duffy and his committee recruited 232 members. 
Quite a number of individuals rejoined the Association during 
the year and wrote letters expressing their gratitude for the 
regular appearance of the Journal. 

The regular appearance of the Journal, however, did not alter 
the habits of the bulk of non-library members, many of whom 
insist upon their prerogative of receiving three notices before 
paying their dues. The secretary is not pleased to report 
that among those dropped for nonpayment of dues were 
several members of the membership committee and other 
committees and two members of the Executive Council. Addi- 
tionally, in his attempt to be both fair and thorough he has on 
at least two occasions billed a life member. Such efforts to be 
thorough have not always been well received. 

The Executive Council has approved a policy concerning the 
forwarding of back issues of the Journal or issues missed. In the 
future such issues will be mailed at quarterly intervals when the 
current issue is mailed, under bulk rates, provided correct ad- 
dresses have been received. Individual mailing will continue to be 
done from the secretary's office when twelve cents postage is 
supplied for each missing issue. 

On Wednesday night, November 11, the Executive Council 
voted to accept the invitation of the University of Chattanooga 
to meet in Chattanooga in 1961. The 1960 meeting will be in 
Tulsa, November 10-12 in the Mayo Hotel. Mr. Masterson has 
agreed to include this information in the “News and Notices” 
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section of each issue of the Journal. Furthermore, all persons 
paying their dues may read on the bottom line of all dues cards 
the site of the meeting, its dates, and the name of the head- 
quarters hotel. If members will use this information from cards, 
this report, and the news and notices section without direct in- 
quiry to the office of the secretary, it would save the Association 
the expense of more than one hundred letters annually. Insofar 
as the secretary knows no member has needed more than three 
dues cards and two letters bearing this information to establish 
the dates of the meeting, the place, and the hotel. Perhaps 
efficient filing of correspondence should be added to the curricu- 
lum of graduate schools. 

At the same Council meeting Mr. Masterson recommended, 
and the Council approved, the appointment to the Board of 
Editors of C. Van Woodward of Johns Hopkins University and 
Merton L. Dillon of Texas Technological College to replace 
Walter Johnson and Barnes F. Lathrop, whose terms have expired. 

The “Bullingen” poetry award given annually for the best 
verse sent the secretary to preserve his humor or to burn his 
hide is presented this year to two members, one from the North 
and one from the Deep South. There was no in-between poet. 


From the North: 


Herewith my bucks for fifty-nine 
To keep me tied to Dixie, 

And, if I live another year, 
You'll get some more in sixty. 


From the South: 


I hate Kentucky, curse the place, 
And all her vile miscreant race 

Who send out bills for me to pay, 
But pay I must or hear Ben bray. 


The business affairs of the Association continue to show the 
effects of increased charges and costs all along the line. Only the 
sale of back numbers and advertisements in the program and the 
Journal enable us to do more than break even. The Rice Institute 
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has been more than generous in fulfilling the obligations accepted 
when the sponsorship of the Journal changed. It should be point- 
ed out that a considerable portion of the increase in postage this 
year was due to the higher mailing rates. Members interested in 
the frugal operation of the Association can save us tremendous ex- 
pense by keeping our offices posted regarding address changes 
at least one month in advance of the publication dates of the 
quarterly Journal. Another item of expense that will continue to 
haunt the Association is the proper storage, servicing, and hand- 
ling of the back files. 

The secretary would like to express his appreciation for ex- 
cellent co-operation during the year from the officers of the 
Association and committee chairmen and to Professor Will D. 
Gilliam and Mrs. Neva O. Armstrong for their assistance and 
advice in getting out the anniversary program. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1959 


Balance as of January 1, 1959: 
Investments: 
1 U. S. Savings Bond, 
Series F @ $370.00 $ 370.00 
4 U. S. Savings Bonds, 
Series F @ $740.00 2,960.00 
8 U. S. Savings Bonds, 
Series J] @ $720.00 5,760.00 
1 U. S. Savings Bond, 
Series F @ $3,700.00 3,700.00 
Interest accrued but not 
collected, 1950-1958 1,540.50 
Total investments $14,330.50 
Checking account, First 
National Bank, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. (December 31, 
1958 ) 879.71 
Total $15,210.21 
Receipts, January 1—December 31, 1959: 
Annual dues collected $8,818.52 
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Life memberships 300.00 
Back numbers and reprints 624.67 
Mailing deposit refund 38.33 
Advertising in Journal and 

Program 1,008.24 
Program sales 32.00 
Receipts from local 

arrangements committee 288.60 


Interest on Savings Bonds, 
accrued but not 
collected, 1959 368.10 
Total receipts $11,478.46 
Total to be ac- 
counted for $26,688.67 
Disbursements, January 1—~December 31, 1959: 
For printing: 
Vol. XXIV ( Aug., 1958) 
Journal of Southern 


History $1,514.00 
Vol. XXV (Feb., Aug., and 
Nov., 1959) Journal of yi 
Southern History 5,169.00 
Title page and index 
Vol. XXIV 152.50 
Reprints 392.00 
Journal mailing 
envelopes 258.67 


Stationery, dues cards, 

membership committee 

forms, etc. 216.94 
Program 1959 meeting 

(including photographic 


reproduction charge ) 696.00 
Total printing $8,399.11 
Miscellaneous Expenses: 
Ramsdell Prize award $ 100.00 


Postage and postal mailing 
deposits 525.56 
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Office supplies 51.15 
Freight and express 52.23 
Telephone and telegraph 78.53 
Service charges on 

office equipment 20.86 
Secretary's bond 

($20,000) premium 52.00 
Southern Humanities 

Conference 10.00 
Program committee 

expenses 70.51 
Membership committee 

expenses 41.00 
Editorial board breakfast 

and Executive Council 

dinner 123.32 
Secretarial assistance 836.00 
Clerical hire 189.40 
For boxing, moving back 

issues to new storage 157.40 
Refunds 117.04 

Total miscellaneous 

expenses $2,425.00 


Other Expenses: 
Secretary's compensation _ $1,000.00 
Total other expenses 1,000.00 
Total disbursements $11,824.11 
Balance $14,864.56 
DISTRIBUTION OF BALANCE 
Investments: 
1 U. S. Savings Bond, 
Series F @ $370.00 $ 370.00 
4 U.S. Savings Bonds, 
Series F @ $740.00 2,960.00 
8 U. S. Savings Bonds, 
Series ] @ $720.00 5,760.00 
1 U. S. Savings Bond, 
Series F @ $3,700.00 3,700.00 
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Interest accrued but 
not collected, 1950-1959 1,908.60 
Total investments 
Checking account, First 
National Bank, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. (December 31, 
1959) 
Total 


$14,698.60 


$14,864.56 








Book Reviews 


This Is the South. Edited by Robert West Howard. (Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Company, 1959. Pp. 304. Illustrations, appendix, 
index. $6.00.) 

It is difficult to divine for whom this book was intended—probably 
for that darling of the publisher, the General Reader. Here it is 
sufficient to say it was not written for readers of the Journal of South- 
ern History, and, having said as much, we probably ought to drop 
the subject. The editor assembled a group of contributors interesting 
indeed, among them Margaret Coit; Harnett T. Kane; Jesse Stuart; 
Alfred Stefferud, editor of the Yearbook of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; and Eugene Butler, president of the Progressive Farmer. 
The entire list of contributors cannot be given because there are 
thirty-one of them. Most of them are distinguished in their callings, 
and that most of them succeed in avoiding writing coherent essays 
and manage to spare the reader any real information can only be 
accounted for by suggesting they must have worked at doing a poor 
job. 

Maybe they were instructed to keep it light at all costs; there are 
signs that the editor must be blamed for some of the book's short- 
comings. The arrangement of the essays makes no sense. There are 
overlappings, and the omissions are noticeable: education (we have 
to make out with a few anecdotes about early schoolmasters), the 
great flowering of creative writing in the South, the water problem, 
politics, newspapers, and the remarkable rise of regional boards and 
learned societies. The editor says the family and the economic and 
geographic factors that influenced families were to be the main theme. 
He forgot to tell the contributors, and nothing binds the essays to- 
gether. 

The essays of Alexander Nunn, executive editor of the Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham; Mr. Butler; and J. W. Fanning, director of 
Agricultural Economics at the University of Georgia, may overlap 
in spots, but they all have some solid information to impart about 
recent economic developments in the South and treat the subject 
printed at the head of their chapters. Rupert B. Vance also has some- 
thing to say about “The Southern Family Today.” Ivy Duggan, vice- 
president of the Trust Company of Georgia, has an informative chap- 
ter on marketing, under the name of “The Factor.” There is a passage 
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on Southern speech hiding in a piece called “Laughter Is to Live” and 
an interesting run on shrimp in a chapter by Robert Albion. 
Duke University W. B. Hamitton 


Education in the South: Institute of Southern Culture Lectures at 
Longwood College, 1959. Edited by R. C. Simonini, Jr. (Farm- 
ville, Va.: Longwood College, 1959. Pp. 120. $2.00.) 

This is the third annual publication of the Institute of Southern 
Culture established at Longwood College in 1956. It is a modest 
volume in an undistinguished format, but each lecture is in its own 
way informative and thought-provoking. . 

Six lectures cannot possibly touch upon the manifold &spects of 
education in the South. Two of the lectures, moreover, have only a 
tenuous hold on the theme of education. David Wiley, considering 
Louis T. Wigfall’s senatorial career immediately before the Civil 
War, suggests that oratory was a form of education in the South, but 
his essay is primarily a portrait of a cantankerous Southern radical 
during a political crisis. In a clever and suggestive essay on the edu- 
cation of the Southern Bourbon, John K. Bettersworth denies that the 
planter of the Old South held trade in low esteem; he finds that after 
the war it was the planter who combined politics with “a proper re- 
spect for money” and became the counterpart of the Northern en- 
trepreneur until dethroned by agrarian democracy around 1900. After 
the Civil War the Bourbon developed an interest in higher education, 
equating it with progress and prosperity. 

The remaining essays deal more directly with educational matters. 
Professor Gordon Moss writes an interpretative study of education in 
colonial Virginia. His reading of all the surviving county court records 
for the first half of the eighteenth century brings some interesting 
observations on schoolmasters, the percentage of literacy, and the 
minister as teacher. Education was informal and practical as survival 
in the self-sufficient economy of that time called for a remarkable 
range of knowledge. The invention of the plantation economy—“that 
original seed of the ante-bellum Southern civilization’—was no mean 
achievement in the process of self-education. Few contemporary 
problems exceeded the grasp of the Virginian whose training in 
political science included the exercise of suffrage, jury service, militia 
duty, or possibly a connection with the county court, the church 
vestry, the House of Burgesses, the Council, or the higher administra- 
tive offices of the colony. This, in truth, was education for life. 

Professor Mary Elizabeth Massey studies the disruptive effects of 
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the Civil War on Southern colleges. She carefully examines what 
happened to student bodies, faculties, physical and financial supports 
and considers the education of disabled soldiers, the problem of 
refugee students, and the effects of war on girls’ schools and educa- 
tion of women. A ruined educational system, she found, was be- 
queathed to the postwar generation. 

James W. Patton’s essay on the Ogden movement is a study of the 
reaction to the efforts of Northern philanthropists and Southern edu- 
cators who joined hands to redeem the South through education. The 
movement intended through conferences, summer schools, and field 
agents who would “supervise and coordinate educational campaigns 
in the various states” to revitalize education, prostrated near the turn 
of the century by poverty. Though the philanthropists accepted or 
rationalized the Southern point of view on race, and though a large 
majority of the members of the Southern Education Board were 
Southern, the movement came to be looked upon by many as a 
Northern effort to control Southern higher education, to ignore 
Southern traditions, to encourage federal aid to education, to aid and 
abet the crusade against child labor, and to promote social equality. 
The Ogden movement, nevertheless, was a major factor in educational 
awakening in the South. 

Professor M. Boyd Coyner discusses some factors in Virginia’s edu- 
cational development. After a sketch of the background in Jefferson’s 
time, he reviews some aspects of the development of Longwood Col- 
lege after it became a state institution in 1884. He concludes with 
some comments on modern problems of education. 

Duke University Rosert H. Woopy 


Medicine and Society in America, 1660-1860. By Richard Harrison 
Shryock. (New York: New York University Press, 1960. Pp. ix, 
182. Index. $4.00.) 

For many years Professor Richard H. Shryock has pioneered in 
bridging the gap between scientific and social history. More particu- 
larly, he deserves credit for enabling reflective medical men to see the 
development of medicine in its social context and for generating among 
professional historians an awareness of the significance of medicine 
and public health in American history. In the course of a long and 
productive career he has investigated and written on a great many 
aspects of this subject, and, as the dean of American medical historians, 
he is eminently qualified to evaluate and interpret two centuries of 
medical developments in the United States. 
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Medicine and Society in America, 1660-1860, is based upon the 
Anson G. Phelps Lectures delivered at New York University in 1959. 
The first of these deals with the origins of the medical profession and 
briefly surveys the English background and the modifications wrought 
by colonial life. A frontier existence was scarcely conducive to the 
rise of a stratified medical profession; hence the lines between 
physicians, surgeons, and medical empirics were almost indistinguish- 
able in colonial days. 

The second essay, “Medical Thought and Practice, 1660-1820,” 
gives Professor Shryock an opportunity to bring his wide knowledge 
of scientific history into play. For example, he shows how advances 
in chemistry and physics led to such schools of medical thought as the 
iatrochemical and iatrophysical. Apropos of colonial medical ideas, 
the author observes that Americans, who were on the fringes of West- 
ern civilization, were generally content to accept the dictates of 
European medical thinkers. Not until they were imbued with the 
patriotic fervor engendered by the American Revolution did American 
physicians venture to formulate their own hypotheses. 

In his third lecture, Professor Shryock speculates on the general 
trend of American health during the years 1660 to 1820. He points 
out that virgin country was healthy country, a fact which our fore- 
fathers long recognized. Once settlements were established, water 
supply was contaminated, insect vectors were infected, and the un- 
sanitary conditions of densely populated areas were soon reproduced. 
Whether the first two hundred years of American history brought an 
improvement in public health is difficult to say. However, Professor 
Shryock supplies evidence to show that infant mortality was dropping, 
and he suggests that the rise in general living standards was probably 
accompanied by an increase in life-span. 

The last chapter deals with that fascinating period in medical 
history, 1820-1860. While medical practitioners continued to use the 
old tried but not necessarily true methods, systematic medical re- 
search in correlating clinical symptoms with post-mortem findings was 
gradually gaining ascendancy in Paris. Ultimately this new method 
was to bring about a major break-through in medical science, but 
in the meantime the old theories—and a host of new ones—continued 
to flourish. Homeopaths, hydropaths, and Thomsonians, to name a few, 
all vied with orthodox practitioners for public favor. Rent by internal 
dissension and faced with strong outside competition, the regular 
practitioners gradually managed to close ranks and to make a start 
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toward raising professional standards as America reached the mid- 
century. 

In a day when so many published lectures represent a hashing and 
rehashing of well-worn ideas, it is a pleasure to read this thoughtful 
analysis of a new and an important segment of American history. 
In a sense, too, Professor Shryock’s work is an indication that American 
medical history is coming of age. 

Louisiana State University Joun Durry 


John Paul Jones: A Sailor's Biography. By Samuel Eliot Morison. 
(Boston: Little Brown and Company, 1959. Pp. xxii, 453. Illustra- 
tions, maps, charts, appendixes, bibliography, index. $6.50. ) 

No character in naval history with the exception of Lord Nelson, 
states the author of this interesting biography, has been the subject 
of as much romance and controversy as has John Paul Jones. Now 
after thirty novels, forty popular books, many ballads, poems, and a 
few histories, we have at last a sailor's biography of Sailor Jones. 

Samuel Eliot Morison, retired rear admiral, USNR, and professor 
emeritus of American history at Harvard, is without peer in writing 
of war at sea. He is author of thirteen volumes in a monumental 
History of United States Naval Operations in World War II, a Pulitzer 
Prize winning life of Columbus, The Maritime History of Massachu- 
setts, and many other books and articles. 

In style salty and briskly professional, Professor Morison writes with 
equal ease and assurance of fifteenth-century Columbus, eighteenth- 
century Jones, or twentieth-century Nimitz, and handles with equal 
skill the tactical and strategical problems of wood and sail, steel and 
electronics. In preparation for this biography, he drew heavily not only 
upon the American, British, French, and Russian naval archives, but 
also sailed the English, American, and French waters where Jones 
had his greatest triumphs. 

It is interesting to watch Morison’s critical skill as he comes to grips 
with fabrications and forgeries, checks on conflicting bits of evidence, 
and corrects errors of earlier writers. But what distinguishes Professor 
Morison’s writing even more than his fullness of research and accuracy 
are his keenness of insight and vividness of imagination. In this re- 
viewer's opinion, the author successfully discharges his sense of obli- 
gation “to Paul Jones’ memory to write a true biography, a sailor's 
biography which will give a lucid description of his complex and 
fascinating character, as it develops, as well as a clear narrative of 
his war cruises and battles” (p. xii). 
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The story of John Paul Jones is sketched: son of a lowly Scot gard- 
ner, shipboy apprentice at thirteen, master of a merchantman eight 
years later, fugitive from justice who changed his name (adding Jones ) 
to escape trial, lieutenant in the Continental Navy at twenty-nine, 
peerless naval hero of the American Revolution with exploits on the 
Providence, piratical raids off the Scottish coast with the Ranger, and 
the epic battle between the Bonhomme Richard and the Serapis, the 
seagoing Casanova and toast of Paris, rear admiral for Catherine the 
Great of Russia, and, in anticlimax, death at forty-five in the slums of 
Paris with perfunctory burial by a handful of acquaintances. 

Sailor Morison tells the story as an admirer, but with detachment. 
Jones is portrayed as a man of courage with his share of flaws and 
defeats as well as triumphs and achievements. He is the “sea warrior 
of well-deserved renown,” and “the promoter and prophet of a great 
United States Navy,” and also the nagging, faultfinding commander 
with an unpredictable temper and an almost pathological sense of 
perfectionism which antagonized most fellow officers and embittered 
many a crew. There is a commendable balance between harsh criti- 
cism and undue eulogy. This biography pre-empts the field. 

University of Oklahoma Wu E. Livezey 


The Papers of Benjamin Franklin. Volume I, January 6, 1706, Through 
December 31, 1734. Edited by Leonard W. Labaree and Whitfield 
J. Bell, Jr., assisted by Helen C. Boatfield and Helene H. Fineman. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1959. Pp. lxxxviii, 400. 
Illustrations, index. $7.50.) 

When Franklin was a young man, he composed his epitaph, in 
which, comparing his body to the cover of an old book, he expressed 
the belief that it weuld appear “in a new & more perfect Edition/Cor- 
rected and amended/By the Author.” Whatever the fate of the earthly 
Franklin, his works are now secure, assured of a new and more per- 
fect edition sponsored by Yale University and the American Philo- 
sophical Society. The first volume of a projected series of forty volumes 
which will include everything Franklin wrote and all letters to him, 
either entire or in abstract, marks an auspicious beginning of which 
Franklin the printer would have been proud. 

On the whole, the works of Franklin in this volume reveal the por- 
trait of a young, enterprising tradesman, printer, newspaper editor, 
and almanac maker. Ending in 1734, the volume does not reveal 
Franklin the scientist, politician, and diplomat. Indeed, strangely ab- 
sent is the reflection of much interest in science except for brief pas- 
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sages in his Journal of a Voyage (1726). Although Franklin had not 
yet entered politics—he became clerk to the Assembly in 1736—the 
civic-mindedness expressed in his newspaper and the important asso- 
ciations he made at least pointed to the public career ahead. 

Here for the first time in a collected edition appear the complete 
sayings from the first two issues of Poor Richard's Almanack, sayings 
which help to rectify the distortions of the legendary philomath. Un- 
fortunately, Franklin himself created a partially false impression of 
Poor Richard by gleaning for The Way to Wealth (1758) mainly those 
sayings which inculcated industry and frugality. The earthy shrewd- 
ness of the earlier Poor Richard, flavored with a salty humor, probably 
explained his popularity more than did his platitudinous moralizing. 
For example, “After 3 days men grow weary, of a wench, a guest, 
and weather rainy” and “Neither a Fortress nor a Maidenhead will 
hold out long after they begin to parley.” By including such observa- 
tions, this edition offers a healthful corrective to those of earlier editors, 
who, repelled by the coarse wit of Franklin, chose to bowdlerize or 
omit certain works. Lovers of the earlier Franklin will eagerly await 
the appearance of the amusing Swiftian essays on perfumes and the 
choice of a mistress. 

The present volume also offers evidence to modify the legend of a 
Franklin who supposedly accumulated wealth only by working hard 
and saving his pennies. Selections from his ledgers and journals, though 
brief, and his articles of agreement establishing partnerships in print- 
ing reveal more than diligence and thrift; they reveal the business 
acumen of a tradesman who was able to retire from trade at forty- 
two and devote himself to public service. 

Unfortunately, the papers in this volume yield very little to sup- 
plement the biographical information in the Autobiography, the chief 
source of material about Franklin’s youth. Nothing has been found 
to throw light on some important unanswered questions. There are 
still no clues to the mystery surrounding the birth of Franklin’s al- 
legedly illegitimate son, William, nor any details about Franklin's 
marriage to Deborah, with whom he had little in common after the 
hard, lean years. 

By including Franklin’s rare Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity 
(1725), the editors do provide readers with an insight into the re- 
ligious turmoil which the young Franklin experienced. A carefully 
argued piece of rationalism expressing philosophical determinism and 
denying all distinctions of virtue and vice, it provides a significant 
index to the growth of his young mind. His innate common sense 
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and pragmatic outlook, however, soon forced him to reject such de- 
terministic doctrine; and, dissatisfied with both his own metaphysics 
and conventional religion, he took refuge in a deistic creed and 
liturgy of his composition, Articles of Belief and Acts of Religion 
(1728). 

Through extracts from the Pennsylvania Gazette, the editors are 
able to present a better view of the background of the times when 
young Franklin and young Philadelphia were growing together. The 
extracts cover a wide range: advertisements for skin ointments sold 
by Franklin’s mother-in-law; accounts of adultery and drownings, 
tinged with a Franklinian humor; announcements of the sale of slaves; 
reports of destruction of property by fire and lightning. Franklin 
had helped organize fire companies to cope with the first hazard; he 
was later to invent the lightning rod to cope with the other. 

The early years of Franklin’s life, as this volume reveals, were busy 
ones, dedicated to amassing a fortune and to promoting civic wel- 
fare. He was yet to play a larger role on a national and international 
stage. The Franklin who emerges from this volume is, in many re- 
spects, the one found in the first part of the Autobiography—an ag- 
gressive, public-spirited tradesman and printer; obviously this was 
not the complete Franklin. Indeed, many more volumes will have 
to be published before there can emerge the portrait of a man who, 
as Van Doren has said, was “a harmonious human multitude.” 

University of Maryland Jack C. Barnes 


The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Volume XIII, March to 7 October 
1788; Volume XIV, 8 October 1788 to 26 March 1789; Volume 
XV, 27 March 1789 to 30 November 1789. Edited by Julian P. 
Boyd, assisted by Mina R. Bryan, William H. Gaines, Jr., and 
Joseph H. Harrison, Jr. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1956, 1958. Pp. xxxii, 664; xliv, 708; xl, 677. Illustrations. $10.00 
each. ) 

The Papers of Thomas Jefferson: Index, Volumes 7-12. Compiled by 
Elizabeth J. Sherwood. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1958. Pp. 207. $2.00. ) 

In March 1788 John Adams and Thomas Jefferson met in Amsterdam 
to negotiate with Dutch bankers for a refinancing of American for- 
eign debts, bolstered by the prospects of improved credit of the United 
States under the new Constitution if and when it was ratified by the 
states. These successful negotiations were accomplished shortly be- 
fore Adams terminated his ministry in Great Britain and returned to 
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his native land. Jefferson lingered a week in Amsterdam to complete 
details of the official business and then, as Volume XIII of the Papers 
opens, he journeyed up the Rhine and across France to Paris, arriving 
on April 23. A year hence he was making preparations for his return 
to America, on leave of absence as he thought, but permanently as 
it turned out. Volume XV carries the documents through the arrival 
of Jefferson and his two daughters in Norfolk on November 23, 1789, 
and on to the end of that month. Here was a significant turning point 
in Jefferson's career, on the eve of his service in the new government 
of the United States. The editors have used wisely the last hundred 
pages of this volume for Supplementary Documents Down to the Year 
1789, which were misdated or came to their attention too late for 
inclusion in their proper place. 

For the years of Jefferson’s diplomatic duties in France, 1784-1789, 
beginning with Volume VII, the Papers are the richest mine of printed 
information available to the scholar; and, whatever their value for 
research on innumerable other subjects, they are of prime importance 
for the study of American foreign relations. In the present volumes, 
however, two other subjects, closely interrelated, commanded much 
of Jefferson’s thought and thus enriched his correspondence: adoption 
of the Constitution and establishment of the federal government, and 
the course of the Revolution in France. Among leading Americans 
outside the Federal Convention of 1787 none had been more genuinely 
interested in the results of its deliberations than Jefferson, and during 
the spring and summer of 1788 he was following intently the outcome 
of the state ratifying conventions. Aware of his concern, his friends 
kept him posted, state by state. They knew he wanted to know and 
felt it was essential he should be informed. His own attitude toward 
the Constitution changed from one of skepticism to wholehearted 
support, always with the proviso that a bill of rights be added. “It will 
be more difficult,” he wrote to William Carmichael on June 3, 1788, 
“if we lose this instrument, to recover what is good in it, than to 
correct what is bad after we shall have adopted it” ( XIII, 232). While 
he waited hopefully for favorable news from Virginia (where he 
was quoted by the antiratification leaders), Jefferson asserted to 
Edward Rutledge that “We can surely boast of having set the world 
a beautiful example of a government reformed by reason alone with- 
out bloodshed” ( XIII, 378). 

From the peculiar vantage point of Paris, far removed from the 
pressure of American politics, Jefferson could acquire a perspective 
on the new federal government in the making which modified his 
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views in its favor. He protested to Francis Hopkinson in March 1789 
that he was “not of the party of federalists. But I am much farther 
from that of the Antifederalists” (XIV, 650). After he became the 
leader of the Republican party, he was not opposed to the federal 
government as such; that he augmented its prestige and authority 
during his own presidency is well-known. These volumes of Jefferson’s 
correspondence provide invaluable background for understanding 
his attitude toward the national government, for he contemplated the 
problems of federalism both as a conscientious minister of foreign 
affairs of a weak republic in an unfriendly world and as a revolutionary 
who hoped that France would follow America’s example. He informed 
Madison in January 1789 that “Every body here is trying their hands at 
forming declarations of rights” (XIV, 437), and on June 3 he sub- 
mitted his own draft of such a charter to Lafayette (XV, 165-68). 
The violence involving the fall of the Bastille Jefferson viewed with 
optimism; he expressed great confidence in the National Assembly and 
its ability to produce a satisfactory constitution; and he derived in- 
direct encouragement from his friend Dr. Richard Price in England, 
where “We are duped by the forms of liberty” (XV, 325-27, 329-30). 
Historians of the French Revolution will find primary material of great 
value in this correspondence which in a sense provides a projection of 
the American Revolution and correlates ideas and events in the two 
countries in illuminating fashion. One almost regrets that Jefferson's 
stay in France was not further prolonged. 

Familiar readers of the Papers have become accustomed to looking 
in each new volume for the essays written by Julian P. Boyd on 
special subjects as introductions to the pertinent documents. He has 
met fully the expectations of his readers again by contributing to 
their better understanding of Further Documents Concerning American 
Trade (in Volume XIII); the Consular Convention of 1788 and Docu- 
ments Concerning the Whale Fishery (in Volume XIV); and The 
Earth Belongs in Usufruct to the Living (in Volume XV). The open- 
ing sentence of the editorial note on the whale fishery commands 
irresistibly the reader’s attention and sets the tone of the essay: “Jeffer- 
son's review of the American whale fishery as a political institution 
is a classic example of his method as a diplomat, as a political strate- 
gist, and as a devotee of intellectual inquiry.” “The earth belongs 
in usufruct to the living,” a concept of political relativism, Mr. Boyd 
regards as “the one great addition to Jefferson’s thought that emerged 
from his years of residence at the center of European intellectual fer- 
ment.” The concept was developed in a letter to Madison, his most 
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perceptive correspondent on political economy in relation to govern- 
ment. These editorial essays in historical and textual criticism are 
among the more notable contributions to scholarship in these volumes, 
but the same superior quality of editing pervades the entire work, as 
this reviewer has had previous occasions to emphasize. 

The illustrations in the Papers are not window dressing in any sense 
of the word. The editors have sought to make them an integral part 
of the text. Not only do they complement certain documents, but each 
is provided with a descriptive and expository account, consisting in 
some instances, as in the drawings of the megatherium (Volume XIV), 
of critical, historical essays. These are illustrations that deserve more 
than the hasty glance accorded to most pictures. 

Beginning with Volume XIII the editors have substituted an alpha- 
betical for a chronological table of contents. Since the documents 
are in chronological order, the alphabetical table provides a second, 
equally helpful, approach to the writers and the recipients. A general 
index to the entire work will supply eventually the most useful key 
to all documents. Meanwhile, the second temporary index, to Volumes 
VII-XII, has appeared. It, too, is an improvement over its predeces- 
sor by listing the subheads alphabetically rather than by paging. 

Institute of Early American Lester J. CAPPoN 

History and Culture 


Catalogue of the Library of Thomas Jefferson. Volume V. Compiled 
with annotations by E. Millicent Sowerby. (Washington: Library 
of Congress, 1959. Pp. x, 442. Index. $3.50. ) 

This book is a tribute to the protean Jefferson’s learning; it is a 
tribute to E. Millicent Sowerby’s creative and exhaustive editorship; 
and it is a tribute to the Government Printing Office’s artistry in book- 
making. On all three counts, this is a magnificent work. 

This, the fifth volume of the catalogue of Jefferson’s library, lists 
only 329 titles, but what titles. A breakdown of these will give not 
only the flavor of the book but also of Jefferson’s extraordinary range 
of interests. Nine titles are listed under Dialogue (mostly Latin and 
French), 20 under Epistolary, 8 under Logic, 13 under Rhetoric, 37 
under Orations. There are 43 titles under Literary Criticism and 
Theory (including Bibliography), 155 under Languages (including 
grammar and dictionaries), and 44 under Polygraphical (including 
encyclopedias and periodicals). 

If proof be needed that Jefferson was a profoundly learned man, 
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this catalogue supplies it overwhelmingly. Here are works of erudition 
in fields which nowadays are the domain of specialists; yet to Jeffer- 
son they were not specialties but sources of knowledge and wis- 
dom. To this reviewer, the surprise of the collection is in its language 
department. Jefferson clearly loved languages and obviously mastered 
many of them. To Joseph Delaplaine, he wrote on April 12, 1817, 
“I read Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, and English of course, 
with something of it’s radix the Anglo-Saxon.” Latin and Greek, as 
he wrote to Joseph Priestly, he considered a “sublime luxury.” But 
his interest went beyond the classics. Here we find, of all things, a 
comparative linguistic dictionary of the world’s languages, in Russian. 
Here we find, too, Lawrence Claesse’s liturgical and Biblical collection 
in Mohawk, under the Indian title: Ne Orhoengene neoni Yogarask- 
hagh Yondereanayendaghkwa . . . (New York, 1715). 

Miss Sowerby’s annotation is a model of intelligent scholarship. 
She provides not only the customary bibliographical information but 
also rich notes on the history of each particular work, its physical 
state, its provenience, and, above all, Jefferson’s own comments on 
the volume. Altogether, this is a treasure of both Jeffersoniana and 
bibliology. 

New School for Social Research Sau K. Papover 


Charleston’s Sons of Liberty: A Study of the Artisans, 1763-1789. By 
Richard Walsh. (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 
1959. Pp. xii, 166. Illustrations, facsimile, graph, appendixes, 
bibliography, index. $4.25.) 

This volume is a study of Charleston artisans in the American 
Revolution. That elusive group has not previously received the atten- 
tion it deserves, and the author is to be commended for undertaking 
a difficult task. Particularly valuable as an institutional study of the 
artisans, the volume also sheds much new light on the Revolutionary 
movement in South Carolina. It identifies for the first time those 
artisans who were prominent in the movement and focuses attention 
upon their political roles, demonstrating that they supplied some of 
the leadership and were not simply the instruments of the radical elite. 
Further, it makes a useful contribution by showing that the division 
over the Federal Constitution in Charleston was not along class lines. 
In general, however, the volume suffers from a number of questionable 
interpretations and a lack of precision in both language and basic 
assumptions. 

Absence of abundant material leads the author to rely too heavily 
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on circumstantial evidence to explain the artisans’ motivations. He 
assumes that they were opposed to mercantilism because it was hos- 
tile to colonial manufacturing and because they looked forward to 
becoming manufacturers. But rather than mercantile policy was it not 
the abundance and cheapness of English products and the preference 
of Carolina consumers for them that prevented the development of 
manufacturing? And did the artisans really want to become manu- 
facturers? Most of them had probably already succumbed by the 
1760's to the traditional values of South Carolina’s low-country society 
and were investing in land and slaves in the hope of eventually join- 
ing the ranks of the planters, as the author indicates they did after 
1790. He also errs in postulating a debtor-creditor conflict over paper 
money in the 1760's and 1770's. Paper money was not necessarily cheap 
money; it was the only available medium of exchange. Without it, 
internal commerce was virtually impossible, and in South Carolina 
all economic groups vigorously supported it. Hence, it is not accurate 
to assume that merchants opposed it because they were creditors 
or that planters favored it because they were debtors. In fact, there 
does not appear to be sufficient evidence to warrant the conclusion 
that South Carolina planters were “debt ridden” before the Revolu- 
tion. 

The author also fails to insist upon a rigorous definition of terms 
or an incisive clarification of basic issues. Are “radical” and “con- 
servative” states of mind, measures of class, political positions, or all 
three? Similarly, by putting the struggle of the 1780's in terms of a 
conflict between “aristocracy” and “democracy,” without defining what 
those terms meant at the time and place, the author takes the story 
out of context and confuses the basic issue, which in this case appears 
to have been the treatment of the artisans’ Tory competitors. He also 
fails to break out of the rigid confines of a stereotyped class inter- 
pretation of events. His implicit assumption is that the artisans for the 
most part thought and acted as a class. Hence, one finds them suffer- 
ing for want of “class representation” before the Revolution and pitted 
against the planter aristocracy in a struggle for power after 1776. 
But these overtones of class conflict posit a degree of class conscious- 
ness and, more important, of class identification that probably did 
not exist and throw the study out of perspective. Did class per se 
matter to the artisans? Did they really care whether they were repre- 
sented by artisans or by men from other groups who mirrored their 
views? And did they want to supplant or attain equal status as a 
class with the planter-merchant elite or eventually enter that elite as 
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individuals? The author assumes that the pre-Revolutionary parties— 
which might more accurately be called factions—were organized 
largely along occupational and class lines and, although he is aware 
of exceptions, gradually establishes the impression that the mechanics 
constituted the radicals, the merchants the conservatives, and the 
planters something in between. Certainly, all artisans were not radi- 
cals, nor all merchants conservatives. Men usually act from individual 
rather than class considerations, and it is probable that a variety of 
factors including temperament, patriotism, and adherence to prin- 
ciple, as well as economic motives, determined the political stripe of 
the principals in South Carolina’s Revolutionary drama. 

For all these limitations, the volume is readable and interesting. 
It is the product of exhaustive research and is important as a pioneer 
study of the Revolutionary activities of the artisans. This reviewer 
joins the author in calling for further “studies of the mechanics and 
the ‘mobs’ of other colonial cities,” although he is not convinced that 
the two terms can be used synonymously. 

Western Reserve University Jack P. Greene 


The Spanish Town Papers: Some Sidelights on the American War of 
Independence. By E. Arnot Robertson. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1959. Pp. 199. Illustrations, appendixes. $4.00.) 

The title, The Spanish Town Papers, presages something important. 
The papers relate to the British disposition of American vessels cap- 
tured while trading to the West Indies during the Revolutionary 
War. Any importance of the book is illusionary, and the book jacket 
blurb provides the clue. The content is described as “letters of love, 
hate and cozenage” or “affectionate, terribly human fragments.” Text 
and jacket blurb coincide in emphasis and in style. 

This is a history with tears, large wet ones. Tears drowning any 
historical value the documents may have, leaving only local color. 
Such a romantic approach is indicated immediately by the title. The 
latter’s raison d’étre was the removal, a few years ago, of these vice- 
admiralty court papers from Kingston itself to a building in Spanish 
Town. The distance is one of a few miles, but enough for a title to 
be born and a romantic baptism given to these court records. 

We are treated to social history in the form of letters. Letters from 
ships’ officers to their families, found on board vessels detained by 
the British and confiscated along with other documents. There is no 
attempt in this book to use letters, logs, and cargo lists for a serious 
analytical treatment of the products carried by these vessels, nor of 
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the methods used to evade blockade, regulations, and privateers. The 
reader cannot do it himself since the emphasis upon local color is all 
too embracing. 

Often a writer discovers in his material, “pages from people so 
long dead—from people whose existence even, has been forgotten,” 
and occasionally the writer is almost hypnotized by the once-human 
quality of the dead. Such a discovery is catastrophic for the serious 
monograph, although wonderful for creating a mood. Thus, the author 
of this book treats us to long discussions of the emotions of the people 
whose letters survived in these court records. Indeed, we are given 
long verbatim quotes of letters, long letters. But the filler method 
of writing a book includes other grist—long quotes (pp. 23-27, 31-34) 
from ship’s logs which reveal little. There is no attempt to plot the 
courses of any of the ships to discover patterns of trade and blockade 
avoidance. We can only winnow out bits of information. The vessels 
were of thirty to forty tons burden. Usually, they were American, but 
sometimes French or Dutch. Concealment through foreign registry or 
neutral port destinations was common; even Danish naturalization 
of an American captain was used to escape blockade regulations. 
Such evasions were not particularly successful since suspected desti- 
nation and cargo content were sure guides for establishing innocence 
or guilt. 

The West Indies, abounding with privateers of both sides, produced 
cases where vessels were captured and then retaken during the same 
voyage. A salt cargo made a vessel suspect to the British, and the court 
in Kingston quickly condemned such a vessel. Most cases progressed 
slowly, not even the judge’s receiving a share in the sale sped the 
process. The decisions freed few vessels, and the latter’s value de- 
clined as goods often were removed by the guards or “waiters” during 
the court proceedings. The trade was profitable, so much so that 
even Kingston-owned vessels participated in it and were caught. This 
is the material which should have been developed, but was not, per- 
haps because the author is a novelist, not a historian. However, this 
book is the serious work of neither. Only the local color stands up. 

Harvard University LEIGHTON SHIELDs, JR. 


The Papers of Henry Clay. Volume I, The Rising Statesman, 1797- 
1804. Edited by James F. Hopkins. (Lexington: University of 
Kentucky Press, 1959. Pp. xvi, 1037. Index. $15.00. ) 

Henry Clay’s Papers—like the other products of this great age of 

American documentary publication—are being presented on a lavish 
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scale. The volumes will include not only all of Clay's extant letters 
and letters to Clay but also his speeches, newspaper essays, memo- 
randa, and legal documents, along with committee reports and diplo- 
matic documents that seem primarily attributable to him. Note is taken 
also of his unreported speeches, his legislative bills, resolutions, and 
motions. Most legal documents concerning clients rather than Clay 
himself are omitted, though there is enough even of this material to 
remind one of the possibilities in the neglected field of early American 
legal history. Among other things, this first volume contains the fullest 
collection of documents yet published relating to the negotiations at 
Ghent in 1814. 

All this material is presented with the precision that has come to dis- 
tinguish the science of historical editing at its mid-twentieth century 
peak of perfection. The editor has not essayed the extensive editorial 
articles that adorn Julian Boyd’s Papers of Thomas Jefferson, but his 
notes elucidate more than adequately the obscure persons and events 
related to the documents. 

All but the final two years of the period covered by this volume 
were traversed by Bernard Mayo in his Henry Clay, Spokesman of 
the New West; and it is a tribute to Professor Mayo’s scholarship 
that Editor Hopkins’ exhaustive search has turned up little to alter 
the story he told over two decades ago. Yet the reviewer is sure 
Professor Mayo would agree that not even the most distinguished 
biography could convey with the verisimilitude of the documents 
themselves Henry Clay’s personal charm, his political imperiousness, 
his impetuous nationalism. 

The documents also richly limn a society we must understand better 
if we are to know Henry Clay fully. The index partly suggests the 
nature of Clay’s Kentucky, listing, as the editor says, “names of people, 
organizations, blooded livestock, estates, taverns, and watering places.” 
Clay was obviously the darling of the Bluegrass elite, but we know 
too little about the nature of that elite and the political system it 
seems to have dominated. By making widely available the fascinating 
documents relating to Clay’s feuds with Humphrey Marshall, Jo. 
Daviess, and company, or those relating to Clay's defense of the 
bank at Lexington against the assaults of an uncouth “Green River 
democracy” led (or misled) by Felix Grundy, this volume ought to 
prompt the investigations we need if we are to understand early 
Western society and the development of a democratic political system. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the benefit to historians of this and 
the other comprehensive publication projects fostered by the National 
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Historical Publications Commission. Washington was published in 
near totality some years ago, and the other great figures—Franklin, 
Hamilton, the Adamses, Jefferson, Marshall, and Madison—are well 
on their way to documentary immortality. Even Polk has found a 
sponsor; and now that Clay and Calhoun volumes are appearing, 
Webster's friends begin to feel that he, too, must be published if his 
fame is to survive. 

Far be it from any historian to complain at such a surfeit of riches, 
yet it may be time to ask how much further such projects should be 
carried, at least for the early national period of American history. 
Professional historians will continue to be the main users of whatever 
sources are made available; and they, along with the universities, 
libraries, and foundations that support their work, might well ask 
whether extending comprehensive publication to secondary historical 
figures is the most fruitful use of considerable amounts of money and 
manpower. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, these projects would have rendered 
a great service by bringing together the widely scattered materials 
relating to their subjects, whether or not the materials were ever pub- 
lished in letterpress form. With lesser figures, the collecting function 
will outweigh the publishing function in usefulness to scholars by an 
even wider margin. Scholars expect to travel; but it would be an im- 
mense advantage if after traveling to the main depository of, say, 
Monroe papers, one could find there all the extant documents re- 
lating to Monroe, whether as originals or as photographic copies. 
It would be an even greater advantage if such comprehensive col- 
lections could be reproduced on microfilm. If, instead of extending 
to secondary figures the present pattern of comprehensive publica- 
tion, we devoted the available resources to this kind of collection 
and dissemination, we would in a short period bring comparative 
order out of the increasingly unmanageable chaos of American his- 
torical documents and give an immense impetus to scholarship. 

Meanwhile several generations at least will be indebted to the skill 
and dedication of the remarkable group of editors who are giving 
us in near-perfect form the collections that should be in every library. 

University of California, Berkeley Cuar.es Grier SELLERs, Jr. 


The Papers of John C. Calhoun. Volume I, 1801-1817. Edited by 
Robert L. Meriwether. (Columbia: University of South Carolina 
Press, 1959. Pp. xlii, 469. Calendar, genealogical table, bibli- 
ography, index. $10.00.) 
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The lack of a complete and scholarly edition of John C. Calhoun’s 
writings has long handicapped students of the middle period of 
American history. It is now sixty years since J. Franklin Jameson edited 
in one volume the first collection of his correspondence. It is over 
a hundred years since Richard Crallé edited his speeches in six volumes 
which bore the misleading title of Calhoun’s Works. Jameson’s pioneer 
volume of letters, while incomplete, is distinguished by that editor's 
usual meticulous scholarship. Crallé’s volumes of the speeches are 
both incomplete and unscholarly. Not only did Crallé correct Cal- 
houn’s grammar and spelling, but he revised the text to his own sat- 
isfaction, smoothing out Calhoun’s distinctly angular style and sub- 
stituting words in his early nationalistic speeches that were more in 
accord with his later state-rights speeches. 

This sorry state of affairs insures a warm welcome for The Papers 
of John C. Calhoun, of which the first of some fifteen projected vol- 
umes has now been published. Covering the years 1801 through 1817, 
this initial volume takes Calhoun from his college days to his ap- 
pointment as Monroe’s secretary of war. It is an impressive monument 
to its editor, the late Robert L. Meriwether, who devoted seven years 
to the painstaking task of bringing together in one vast collection all 
known Calhoun papers. Before his death in 1958 he was able to check 
in galley proof this first installment of the projected series, the great 
value of which scholars will readily appreciate. 

Noteworthy is the amount of new material here presented. Where 
Jameson for this period has forty-one letters by Calhoun and no 
letters to him, Meriwether has seventy letters by Calhoun and eight 
to him. In contrast with the sixteen speeches printed by Crallé there 
are here eighty-one speeches and legislative reports. The editor's 
scholarly notes elucidating the text are unusually full and useful, 
though it would be more convenient to have cross references made 
to documents not by their number but by their date or the pages 
on which they may be found. His elaborate editorial apparatus in- 
cludes foreword and preface, an historical essay on the period and 
an essay on editorial procedure, chronology, genealogical table, bibli- 
ography, and index, as well as a calendar in which Calhoun docu- 
ments of a formal and routine nature are summarized. 

This volume with its new source materials does not alter the tra- 
ditional portrait of the youthful Calhoun. It does, however, deepen 
and strengthen that portrait of a hard-working, able, self-assured, 
and intensely ambitious young Scotch-Irishman. His self-revealing 
letters begin with his student days at Yale and thereafter at Litch- 
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field Law School. In some detail they reflect his curiously indirect 
courtship of his future wife, in which he wrote only one stilted love 
letter to her while writing many letters to his future mother-in-law. 
Curious also, and unexplained by the editor, is the episode in which 
Calhoun vented his horrified indignation over some odious and 
seemingly unnatural crime committed by a friend, to whom he 
nevertheless gave money which enabled the culprit to make his 
escape from the hangman’s noose. In general, there is little in the 
meager papers of his early years to support contemporary remarks 
that young Calhoun on occasion could be a charming, “a most capti- 
vating man.” What stands out in these source materials are his dog- 
matic earnestness and puritanical narrowness which support Harriet 
Martineau’s later characterization of him as “a cast-iron man.” 

Though his papers as a South Carolina lawyer and politician are 
disappointingly scanty, most gratifying is the coverage of his bril- 
liant congressional career from 1811 through 1817. These important 
years take up a good three fourths of the volume. Here also are to be 
found most of the new source materials. With this abundant detail 
the Calhoun as self-portrayed in his papers becomes a more definite 
and a more attractive personality. He takes on increasing stature 
from the time he enters the House of Representatives, at the age of 
twenty-nine, to become a War Hawk and a nationalistic Young Re- 
publican second only to Speaker Henry Clay. 

Preferring the sword of resistance to further submission to Britain, 
Calhoun as chairman of the foreign relations committee more than 
held his own against the bullying tactics of Randolph of Roanoke and 
the state rights obstructionism of Daniel Webster. He demanded 
adequate military measures and an efficient prosecution of the war, 
with such force and cogency and fiery eloquence that Editor Thomas 
Ritchie hailed his as “one of those master spirits, who stamp their 
name upon the age in which they live.” In the postwar years, as these 
papers fully reveal, no man surpassed him in his nationalistic ardor. 
He disdained all who substituted “refined arguments on the Consti- 
tution” for “plain, good sense.” He condemned all who displayed “a 
low, sordid, selfish and sectional spirit.” Not only did he advocate 
a protective tariff and a national bank but he urged the United States 
to “conquer space” by a national network of highways and canals 
which would bind his beloved Union more closely together. 

In after years as the great sectionalist leader he would express views 
that radically differed from his early nationalism. But what he him- 
self later had to say on this and many other subjects remains to be 
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revealed in future volumes of this much-needed contribution to his- 
torical scholarship. 
University of Virginia BERNARD Mayo 


Nicholas Biddle: Nationalist and Public Banker, 1786-1844. By 
Thomas Payne Govan. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1959. Pp. xii, 429. Illustrations, note on sources, bibliography, 
index. $7.50.) 

Nicholas Biddle was one of the most unfortunate of fortunate men. 
In a democracy there is always the probability of scattered power 
and of rival seekers after it. The whole democratic concept is based 
not only on equal political opportunity but also upon constant contest. 
Those ambitious for power are in effect invited to contest for it. But 
these contests are not always fought in election campaigns. In the 
1830's, a financial power and a political party were pitted against 
each other, Biddle’s Bank and Jackson’s Democratic Republicans. 
Biddle and Jackson were two egoists with great powers of dramatiza- 
tion. Biddle saw Jackson as a ruthless megalomaniac trying to destroy 
the nation’s economy to satisfy his lust for power. Jackson saw Biddle 
as a greedy capitalist trying to control politics for his own enrich- 
ment. Truth did not enter into the contest, instead the capacity to 
dramatize, sometimes known as “smearing.” 

Biddle was not equipped to fight Jackson. He was a wealthy, cul- 
tivated young man with literary ambitions who rather by accident 
got into banking and there undertook to learn about it from books. 
He had never had to do business or to work his way up in competi- 
tion. He had entered banking from the top and with such backing 
and such advantages of personality that he had never really been 
challenged until he was forty-five. There was nothing in his career to 
fit him to fight hard-bitten Andrew Jackson and some of the adven- 
turers who were his close associates. Biddle was too sure of himself 
and unable either to seek or to take advice. His collapse was tragic, 
particularly so because he involved so many people in his ruin. 

The author of this book, during the decade in which he has been 
working on it, has set up two unusual limitations with which to cir- 
cumscribe his presentation. The first was a decision not to write a 
full story of Biddle’s life but to devote himself to him as a nationalist 
and a public banker. His second limitation concerned sources. Biddle 
prepared an unusually full record, most of which, though scattered, 
has survived. The author, having full and free access to this, decided 
to go outside this correspondence “only where it was necessary to 
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check on its accuracy and to gain information about others.” Within 
these limitations he has written what he terms an apologia, which 
leaves him puzzled. He thinks, though, after studying the evidence, 
that Biddle’s faults, weaknesses, and mistakes, so slight as compared 
with his great qualities, can hardly account for his defeat and failure. 
His own conclusion is, “There probably can be no explanation.” On 
the contrary, his book seems to provide a very adequate one, particu- 
larly if one reads between the lines. 

The author has been very candid with the reader about the limita- 
tions which he set for himself and his decision to write a lawyer's 
brief for his client. Working within his self-imposed boundaries he 
has done very competently what he planned to do. We can only 
regret these limitations. The work of a more comprehensive and a 
more critical biographer still remains to be done. 

University of Pennsylvania Roy F. NicHois 


An Errand of Mercy: The Evangelical United Front, 1790-1837. By 
Charles I. Foster. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1960. Pp. xi, 320. List of societies, bibliography, index. 
$6.50. ) 

While we have long cited as a truism the fact that American 
reform movements of the early nineteenth century were closely re- 
lated to parallel developments in Great Britain, it is only recently 
that scholars have begun to make intensive studies of the connections 
or interrelationships, and the influences each exerted on the other. 
Professor Foster presents here a very thorough, well-documented, 
and provocative study of the rise of evangelicalism, its common origins 
in both countries, and the degree to which the American movement 
of approximately 1815-1835 copied and patterned its organization and 
operations on the earlier British model. 

Both English and American Protestant evangelicalism helped to 
lay the foundation for Victorian conservatism; both stemmed from the 
reaction against the rationalism and anticlericalism of the Enlighten- 
ment. But in England, according to Professor Foster's thesis, the or- 
ganization of a united evangelical front, independent of specific de- 
nominations, but under the leadership of the Clapham Sect, was a 
conscious maneuver in ideological warfare to save the nation from 
Napoleon and the radical ideas of the French Revolution which he 
was supposed to embody. While in America there was no danger of 
conquest by a foreign foe, the same battle was joined between French 
radicalism and British conservatism, heightened by the mass migra- 
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tion to the western frontier which was in itself disruptive of established 
institutions and orthodoxy. 

In each case, denominational rivalries eased in the face of a com- 
mon danger, and Presbyterians, Methodists, Congregationalists, and 
Baptists joined forces in the common cause. In the United States, 
however, what began as “a conservative coalition, intent as in England 
upon maintaininng an ancient order,” acquired radical and visionary 
overtones quite alien to the British movement. At times its organiza- 
tion approached that of a political party bent on a new alliance be- 
tween church and state and injecting definite moral objectives into 
American politics. The resulting accusations of political ambition 
eventually contributed to the break-up of the united front. 

Professor Foster has assimilated a mass of society records and their 
published material to present details of operation of such British or- 
ganizations as the London Missionary Society, British and Foreign 
Bible Society, Religious Tract Society, and London Sunday School 
Society, as well as their counterparts in America: the American Home 
Missionary Society, American Bible Society, American Tract Society, 
American Sunday School Union, and a host of others. Fortunately, 
he is adept at conveying a great deal of factual information without 
becoming bogged down in detail and without losing sight of ideologies 
or the broad developments of the “united front” from origin to sec- 
tarian disintegration. His presentation remains largely interpretive. 

Although the book is divided into two parts, the British and the 
American, there are running comparisons and contrasts to weave the 
two together and maintain the unity of the whole. The bibliography 
is excellent. Professor Foster has made a valuable contribution to the 
history of reform movements and to a more complete delineation of 
the intellectual Atlantic Community of the early nineteenth century. 

Central Missouri State College Betty FLADELAND 


The Territorial Papers of the United States. Volume XXIV, The Terri- 
tory of Florida, 1828-1834. Compiled and edited by Clarence 
Edwin Carter. (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1959. 
Pp. vi, 1143. Illustrations, maps, index. $8.00.) 

This is the third volume of Florida territorial papers and, like all 
the volumes of the series, contains correspondence of territorial officers 
and citizens with Washington government departments, reports of 
land surveys, statistics on elections and population, petitions to Con- 
gress, commissions, and lists of appointments. The majority of the 
material is previously unpublished. This volume, covering the third 
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and fourth terms of Governor William P. DuVal, is well keyed in a 
133-page index and includes six halftone reproductions of manuscript 
maps. 

Much of the material of this volume is routine, relating to road 
and bridge building, river improvement, public land disposal, irregular 
mail deliveries, recommendations for appointments to office, and so 
on. The years covered, however, are those of the exciting presidency 
of Andrew Jackson. This was the era when, from the maze of per- 
sonal politics, alliances were emerging in Florida which formed the 
basis for the two-party system clearly evident there by 1840. The 
formation of these alliances can in part be traced in this volume. Less 
than two months after his inauguration, Jackson had before him a let- 
ter from Governor DuVal announcing the concern of “your friends 
in this Territory . . . that the benefits resulting from the salutary re- 
form which you have commenced should also be extended to Florida 

... DuVal wrote that Jackson’s friends “beg of you to remember 
them now and aid us in giving a character to our Territory it richely 
deserves.” Evidence is here that these “friends’—many of them old 
army cronies of the President—had a large hand in the disposal of 
federal patronage in Florida. Ironically, the organization they were 
building was to become Florida’s Whig party. 

Those interested in the Spanish land grant problems will find here 
much valuable information. Nautically inclined historians may be 
interested in tracing construction of portions of what is now the in- 
tracoastal waterway by the slaves of the remarkable Zephania Kings- 
ley. Those with an eye for the unusual may be interested in a petition 
to Congress authored by the same Kingsley. This individualistic 
gentleman—planter, slave dealer, classical scholar, and spouse of an 
African “princess’—was joined by eleven other Floridians in pro- 
testing territorial laws penalizing free Negroes and barring conjugal 
relations between the races. 

Mr. Carter and his associates have maintained the very high edi- 
torial standards which we have come to expect of them. 

University of Maryland, Hersert J. Donerry, JR. 

Far East Division, Tokyo, Japan 


Natchez-Under-the-Hill. By Edith Wyatt Moore. (Natchez, Miss.: 
Southern Historical Publications, Inc., 1958. Pp. 131. Illustrations. 
$3.00.) 

In the 250 years between the massacre at Fort Rosalie and the 

homecoming of Miss America, Natchez has been distinguished as a 
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unique specimen of Americana. Not the least of its attractions for 
the curious has been the mother town Under-the-Hill, but few have 
pierced the mysteries of this onetime sink hole of unbridled wicked- 
ness and iniquity. Today's casual visitor requires a breath-taking 
imagination, for over the years some 160 acres of this early American 
Sodom have slipped into the muddy Mississippi. 

In a series of fifteen sketches, Mrs. Moore has pieced together 
history and folklore of Natchez-Under-the-Hill as it existed under 
Indians, French, British, and Americans (including Confederates ). 
Frontiersmen, filibusters, gamblers, diplomats, traders, political exiles, 
army regulars and deserters, runaway and marketable slaves, and 
steamboat captains pass through but leave as little lasting impression 
on this gaudy and tawdry port at the head of deep river navigation 
as did the canoes, pirogues, flatboats, keelboats, and giant floating 
palaces which tied up for a night or a week. With the passing of the 
packets, the lower town went into a dreary decline made insultingly 
permanent with the building of a highway bridge almost over the 
remains. Perhaps not all was lost for some of Natchez’ “proudest and 
most ancestor-conscious families are descended from lawless ad- 
venturers who maintained evil establishments Under-the-Hill.” 

The author is best in her vivid descriptions of the physical setting 
of her rambunctious story and makes a real contribution in her tales 
of disatster from floods, earthquakes, landslides, and yellow fever. Of 
necessity she fills out her narrative with much well-known lore of 
the river, the town on top of the hill, and the gangster-ridden trace. 
Tory Natchez she describes dispassionately, but fraternization with 
the Federals during Union occupation she ignores. Though the slim 
volume is well printed and illustrated, its mechanical apparatus 
violates many of the accepted devices of scholarship and is there- 
fore annoying. The author’s occasional attempts at writing with a 
flourish never quite come off, and her obvious use of poetic license 
makes it difficult at times to draw the line between fact and fancy. 

University of Mississippi James W. SrLver 


The Day of San Jacinto. By Frank X. Tolbert. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959. Pp. ix, 261. Illustrations, maps, 
sources. $4.75. ) 

The quarter-hour battle of San Jacinto, April 21, 1836, destroyed 
a Mexican army and Mexican determination to retain Texas. An Anglo- 
American rabble occasionally commanded by a crowd of officers 
neither learned in the art of war, except for Lieutenant William Shaler 
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Stilwell who had been graduated from the U. S. Military Academy, 
nor experienced in battle, except for Major General Sam Houston 
who had been wounded by Indians at Horseshoe Bend, killed or 
captured a rabble of Mexican peons under a corps of skilled and 
experienced officers. The battle deserves treatment in a slim volume 
if for no other reason than as an object lesson in the havoc workable 
upon a demoralized conscripted enemy by a volunteer army boiling 
with indignation. 

Mr. Tolbert, a newspaper man, has written a journalistic account 
of the battle and of the spring campaign it terminated. His is an ill- 
written book based in large part on an ill-appraised mass of delayed 
recollections and secondary materials. The reminiscences of an old 
woman, Dilue Wells Harris, written toward the end of her long life 
and said, but never demonstrated, to have been based upon the diary 
of her father—who was not, however, at the battle—is perhaps the 
most frequently cited and quoted of all sources. 

The text is rife with errors of fact. Space permits but one illustration. 
Mr. Tolbert wrote that all accounts but one of San Jacinto claim the 
Texans went into battle on the afternoon of April 21 to the music of 
Thomas Moore’s “Will you come to the bower.” On the contrary, 
about half of the extant letters written by Texan participants from 
the battlefield report “Yankee Doodle” had been played then. A 
letter in the Telegraph and Texas Register of August 16, 1836, re- 
ported the same song, and though hundreds of San Jacinto heroes 
were in and about Columbia, its publication place, not one protested. 
Captain Moseley Baker, in an account written in the 1840's, reported 
that on the afternoon of April 20, when the Texan army had indeed 
prepared a bower it wished the Mexicans to attack, the Texan musi- 
cians had played “Will you come to the bower I have shaded for 
thee” but they had played “Yankee Doodle” before the engagement 
on the following day (Ella Hutchins Steuart, comp., Gems from a 
Texas Quarry ..., New Orleans, 1885). 

Mr. Tolbert’s maps are also wrong. Houston’s army went eastward 
from Gonzales and crossed the Colorado at approximately the same 
spot that Santa Anna’s army crossed, not near the present town of 
LaGrange (where one bank is almost unscalable) as shown on Mr. 
Tolbert’s map of the spring campaign. Zavala’s house is located on 
Mr. Tolbert’s map of the battleground in an impenetrable marsh 
between Old and San Jacinto rivers, instead of on the pleasant ele- 
vation between Carpenters Bayou and Old River where the Zavala 
family graveyard can still be seen. Tory Hill, shown on the same map, 
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is a modern invention of Sons of the Republic of Texas based upon 
the late apologia of David Lee Kokernot, who defended his post- 
San Jacinto plundering activities leading to indictment and flight from 
justice by intimating his accusers had been Mexican sympathizers 
who had cheered for Santa Anna’s success, during the battle, from a 
rising near Lynch’s ferry. 

Mr. Tolbert is unable to spell proper names. He consistently shows 
as Suzanna Dickenson the woman whose great-great-grandson Charles 
Ramsdell shows correctly as Susanna Dickinson (San Antonio, a 
Historical and Pictorial Guide, Austin, 1959). Agustin appears as 
Augustin, Vicente as Vincente, Lorenzo de Zavala as Lorenzo De 
Zavala, Alesio Robles as Allesio Robles, Wyly Martin as Wily Martin, 
Moseley Baker as Mosely Baker, Harriet Smither as Harriet Smith. 
Spanish words in this book carry neither accents nor tildes. Santa 
Anna's secretary, whose surname was Martinez Caro, always appears 
as Caro, his mother’s maiden name. 

Superficially, Mr. Tolbert’s book looks like a companion volume to 
Lon Tinkle’s 13 Days to Glory: The Siege of the Alamo. Justice to Mr. 
Tinkle’s scholarly and literary skills requires, however, a caveat 
against any such conclusion. 

Rice Institute ANDREW Forest MvuIR 


Messages of the Governors of Tennessee. Volume V, 1857-1869. Com- 
piled by Robert H. White. (Nashville, Tennessee Historical 
Commission, 1959. Pp. 728. Illustrations, appendix, bibliography, 
index. $4.00. ) 

The first four volumes of this series of papers set a tone of objectivity 
that has not been maintained in this fifth volume. Mr. White appears 
to have been carried away by the present-day interest in the lost cause 
of the Confederacy. The editor is overly sympathetic with Isham G. 
Harris, the principal architect of Tennessee’s withdrawal from the 
Union in 1861. Again, he is apparently unaware of any good that 
came from the administration of William G. Brownlow, Reconstruction 
governor of Tennessee. The fact remains that the “Fighting Parson” 
was a strong advocate of public education in Tennessee, and such 
subjects as good roads and hospitals received a full measure of his 
attention. There is no denial of the fact that Brownlow nurtured a 
strong dislike for former Confederates and wanted more political 
privilege for Negroes. 

It is possible that the pre-Civil War governor was swept along by 
the inexorable forces that moved the South toward ruin. Neverthe- 
less, Isham G. Harris was the state leader of such forces and con- 
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stantly rallied them in behalf of the secession which he so ardently 
desired. His first defeat early in 1861 did little to diminish his desire 
for the withdrawal of Tennessee from the Union. Hardly had the 
guns of Fort Sumter ceased firing when Governor Harris was again 
urging Tennesseans to secede. His efforts in this direction continued 
until he won his battle. Some authorities appear to doubt the over- 
whelming sentiment of the people of the state for secession. White 
seems to have little doubt concerning public opinion in Tennessee in 
1861, and in his introduction of the subject he appears to think that 
Harris followed a reasonable course. Probably the secession of the 
Volunteer State was inevitable, but it appears that more emphasis 
might have been placed on Unionist sentiment in the state. 

This volume, notwithstanding the deficiencies cited, is a valuable 
contribution to the history of Tennessee. 

Memphis State University Enocu L. MircHe.y 


In the Name of the People: Speeches and Writings of Lincoln and 
Douglas in the Ohio Campaign of 1859, edited with an intro- 
duction by Harry V. Jaffa and Robert W. Johannsen. (Columbus: 
Ohio State University Press, 1959. Pp. xii, 307. $5.00.) 

In the Name of the People includes three speeches by Douglas and 
two by Lincoln delivered in Ohio during the first two weeks of Sep- 
tember 1859, along with Douglas’ essay on popular sovereignty which 
had just appeared in Harper's Magazine and Attorney General Jere- 
miah Black’s answer to it in Washington Constitution. The chrono- 
logical continuity is obvious but, as the editors point out in their 
two-chapter introduction, the political milieu of the ensemble was 
complicated. Only in a limited sense were the Ohio debates a sequel 
to the Illinois debates between the same two protagonists the year 
before; more significantly, they were the opening speeches in the 
presidential campaign of 1860, with Douglas again on the defensive 
as he had been in the senatorial contest of 1858. 

The immediate occasion was an Ohio legislature election (which 
the Republicans won). The Little Giant spoke in Columbus on Sep- 
tember 7 and in Cincinnati two days later, repeating the argument 
of his recent essay. In the Constitution of the 10th appeared Black's 
anonymous attack on the essay, which the Senator belligerently an- 
swered at Wooster on the 16th. On the same day Lincoln spoke twice 
in Columbus (only one speech is included in this volume), and on 
the next he concluded the exchange at Cincinnati. Thus the fight with- 
in the Democratic party between Douglas and the Buchanan ad- 
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ministration was the central issue, of which Lincoln and the Republi- 
cans took full advantage. The larger constitutional question involved, 
of course, was the power of Congress and of territorial legislatures 
over slavery in the territories. 

Space permits only a brief summary of the national perspective of 
this episode. By joining the Republicans in defeating the Lecompton 
Act and later the mandatory slave code for the territories, Douglas 
had broken with Buchanan and with leading Southern Democrats. He 
stated repeatedly, and most conspicuously at Freeport, that the Dred 
Scott decision had forbidden only congressional prohibition of slavery 
in the territories. Contending that a territorial legislature, as a creature 
of Congress, was included in the prohibition, the Southerners sought 
to remove all doubt by a congressional act, i.e., the slave code bill. 

In the Harper's essay, written mainly to convince the Northern 
public, Douglas advanced historical precedents for his position, 
arguing that neither the colonies nor the states nor the territories had 
surrendered control of their domestic institutions to the national 
government (Parliament before the Revolution, Congress after 1789). 
In short, the power to prohibit slavery had not been delegated to 
Congress (as the court said in 1857); rather it was a reserved right 
of both the territories and the states. At the Charleston convention in 
1860, however, in a vain effort to save his party and obtain the nomi- 
nation he retreated from his position and agreed to leave to the 
Southern-dominated court the decision as to the power of territorial 
legislatures over slavery. 

Newcomb College of Tulane University Geratp M. Capers 


The American Petroleum Industry: The Age of Illumination, 1859-1899. 
By Harold F. Williamson and Armold R. Daum. (Evanston, IIL: 
Northwestern University Press, 1959. Pp. xvi, 864. Maps, illustra- 
tions, appendixes, figures, charts, tables, index. $7.50.) 

In an address before the symposium “Energy and Man” at Columbia 
University in November 1959, Herbert Hoover, Jr., said, “Over a 
period of almost two centuries in our national existence, one of our 
strongest assets in working toward peaceful and constructive solutions 
to many of the world’s problems is that we have been independent 
in one of our most vital resources—energy.” That statement could 
have been used as an introduction to this thoroughly documented 
volume, the first of two sponsored by the American Petroleum Institute 
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to tell the story of petroleum’s relation to the development of the 
national economy. 

This is an objective and constructive study of the petroleum in- 
dustry that attempts to hide none of its sins, not even the nearly suc- 
cessful attempt by John D. Rockefeller to monopolize petroleum by 
means frowned upon by advocates of business ethics. 

Beginning with a prologue covering the five thousand years before 
oil was discovered at Titusville, the authors tell the story of illumina- 
tion in the early period of American history before they launch into 
a description of the coal oil age. More than anything else, this is a 
business study that treats the economic development of a vital in- 
dustry and places emphasis on such normally dull subjects as manu- 
facturing and marketing. Yet for a reader with a modicum of interest 
in any facet of the petroleum industry, it is absorbing. 

The book covers the wild, chaotic, and economically reckless days 
of the industry's birth. Among the cast are pioneers moving westward 
to Oil Creek, rough and lusty teamsters battling rugged pipeliners, 
and moustached, cigar smoking Wall Street dandies moving into the 
oil fields. A page or two on the discovery of vaseline is not only 
dramatic but also significant in that vaseline (petroleum jelly) is the 
most widely used by-product in the pharmaceutical business, a sub- 
stantial consumer of petroleum products. 

There is no other work that tells so much so accurately about the 
industry which provides seventy per cent of America’s energy today. 
And this is true although it ends two years before the liquid fuel 
age was ushered in at Spindletop and a dozen years before the dis- 
solution of Rockefeller’s Standard Oil Company. A second volume, 
due within the next year or two, will treat those topics and many 
others. 

Age of Illumination will help dispel many of the exaggerated in- 
justices created by muckrakers who still cast their evil shadow over 
the petroleum industry. 

Houston, Texas James A. CLARK 


Money, Class, and Party: An Economic Study in Civil War and Re- 
construction. By Robert P. Sharkey. Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series LXXVII, Num- 
ber 2. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1959. Pp. ix, 346, 
Bibliography, index. $5.50. ) 

This monograph deals with three closely interrelated problems: 

(1) whether the Civil War could have been financed without resort 
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to paper money, (2) whether opinion on finance and paper money 
was divided cleanly along party and class lines, and (3) whether 
the changes which occurred at this time were such as to justify the 
Beard theory of a second revolution which ushered in the triumph 
of business. As the author states, in the opening paragraph of his 
preface: 


Some years ago while a graduate student I made the dis- 
covery that Thaddeus Stevens had been a greenbacker. To my 
mind this fact did not conform at all well with the generally 
accepted notion of the “Second American Revolution.” How 
could the leader of the Radical Republicans, that party which 
has long been associated with the triumph of business in 
America after the Civil War, possibly have been infected 
with the paper money heresy? 


The “irritation and confusion” caused by this discovery were sufficient 
to induce the continuing investigation of which the present book is 
the result. 

These are indeed confusing matters. Exhaustive investigation has 
convinced Mr. Sharkey that, given the circumstances of the time, 
resort to paper money was inevitable. This verdict is of course his- 
torical and political rather than economic. As economists have often 
pointed out, the real costs of every war in materials as well as men 
are necessarily borne by the embattled generation. Financial measures, 
whatever they may be, do not alter this fact; they do something else. 
What that something is depends upon the attitudes and prejudices, 
the degrees of ignorance and indifference, as well as the distribution 
of financial and political power, which prevail at that time and place. 
To say that given the circumstances such and such a thing must have 
happened is only to rephrase the fact that it did happen. 

This is only to convict history of a sin of omission. Who knows 
what might have happened if another Alexander Hamilton had been 
alive and secretary of the treasury in 1861? Mr. Sharkey convinces 
this reviewer that given the circumstances the issue of greenbacks 
was inevitable. But he also raises some doubt in the reviewer's mind 
as to what historical inevitability means. It still seems to be true that 
Chase was no Hamilton. 

With regards to the parts played in these confused events by all 
the various individuals and groups whose records the author has 
examined, this reviewer is not competent to render an opinion. Mr. 
Sharkey writes, “Among the more important results of this study is 
the conclusion that among the so-called Radical Republicans there 
were serious cleavages on financial questions.” This seems to be a 
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reasonable conclusion and a salutary one. Not all Republicans are 
isolationists, and not all Democrats are state rightists. Mr. Sharkey 
has done well to examine the records of these men, and future his- 
torians will do well to consult his dossiers. 

With regard to the Beard-Beale thesis that the Civil War ushered 
in a “Second American Revolution,” the problem seems to be one 
of interpretation. Mr. Sharkey argues that 

Essentially the Beards make the mistake of confusing the 
divergent interests of industrial and finance capitalists. Where- 
as the former group tended to profit from wartime inflation, 
the latter group tended to suffer . . . . When the divergent 
interests of financial and industrial capitalists, of bankers and 
manufacturers are understood, the conceptual monolith of 
the interests of “capitalists” which the Beards have created 
falls to the ground, and it becomes apparent that the eco- 
nomic history of the Civil War and Reconstruction must be 
approached from the standpoint of the conflicting interests 
of various economic groups. 
Perhaps so. But is it not true that despite their differences with regard 
to tariffs and monetary policies both groups did pretty well out of 
the war and that from that time onward “capitalists” generally did 
occupy a rather more commanding position in American society 
than ever before. 

That, supposedly, is the essence of the Beard-Beale-Hacker 
thesis. Whether the change was sharply enough defined to justify 
so resounding a phrase as the “Second American Revolution” is per- 
haps a matter of opinion. Historians still argue about the limits and 
even the character of the industrial revolution, and some now talk 
of a second industrial revolution and even a third. But surely the im- 
portant thing is to realize that something significant was happening 
to American society while war and reconstruction were going on. We 
do need to be reminded that it was not a simple thing, and for this 
we are indebted to Mr. Sharkey’s labors. To do him justice, he does 
not reject the Beard thesis out of hand. What he does is to give greater 
precision and subtlety to a basically sound idea. So understanding 
grows. 

University of Texas C. E. Ayres 


Stonewall Jackson. By Lenior Chambers. (New York: William Mor- 
row & Co., 1959. Two volumes. Pp. x, 597, ix, 536. Maps, ap- 
pendixes, index. $20.00. ) 

“The thirty-nine years of Stonewall Jackson’s life divide naturally 

and with special point into the first thirty-seven and the last two... . 
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The Stonewall Jackson of the last two years was . . . the creation of the 
first thirty-seven; the major impulses that ran through the one ran 
also through the other.” This monumental biography of the great Con- 
federate general effectively substantiates this thesis. After a dozen 
years of research into his subject's life, Lenoir Chambers has produced 
more detailed information on Jackson’s character and personality 
than any other biographer. Some three hundred pages of the first 
volume are required to reach the point at which Professor Jackson 
of Virginia Military Institute gave his first command in the Civil War 
and marched his 176 cadets out of Lexington precisely at one o'clock 
on April 21, 1861. 

Thomas Jonathan Jackson has been considered the most enigmatic 
of Civil War commanders for nearly a century now. Masterfully mar- 
shaling all the accumulated materials on every facet of his life, Mr. 
Chambers, accomplished North Carolina newspaper editor, has gone 
further than anyone else to explain the enigma, to bring fact and 
legend into understandable juxtaposition. The nineteenth-century 
work of Colonel G. F. R. Henderson, long referred to as the definitive 
Jackson study, was effectively challenged by Frank Vandiver’s Mighty 
Stonewall two years ago, although reviewers failed to reach a con- 
census on the definitiveness of Vandiver’s challenge. Chamber's two 
volumes make anything further unnecessary. 

With painstaking thoroughness, these volumes take the reader from 
birth to death leaving no question without an attempted answer (save 
only the old “where did he get those lemons?” ). Students of the war 
in general and of the Second Corps of the Army of Northern Virginia 
in particular now have the full Jackson story spread out before them, 
critically appraised and carefully annotated. All the shadowy places 
are illustrated: boyhood and the hereditary and environmental in- 
fluences that made a man of the child, West Point and steady matura- 
tion, the Mexican War in more complete detail than has hitherto been 
recorded, postwar duty including the curious Fort Meade controversy 
with Captain French, the years at VMI in infinite detail. By Sumter 
and Lincoln’s call for 75,000 volunteers, Chamber's Jackson is full- 
grown and ready to march, the mainsprings of his character fully 
delineated. The balance of the work follows the same scheme of logi- 
cal and chronological development, the chapters taking their headings 
from battles and campaigns from Harper’s Ferry to Chancellorsville. 

The author examines with commendable objectivity the charges 
leveled at Jackson for his lethargy in the Seven Days, the weak left 
wing at Cedar Run, and the gap in A. P. Hill's line at Fredericksburg. 
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Chambers does not excuse Jackson; he explains him by permitting the 
facts to establish the circumstances in each instance. While some will 
cavil at the detail with which Chambers explains Federal as well as 
Confederate troop dispositions at Second Manassas, Fredericksburg, 
and, notably, Chancellorsville, his efforts are justified by the results: 
clear understanding of the contending forces, their positions, plans, 
objectives, strengths and weaknesses. Plentiful and readable maps 
appropriately placed in the text help substantially. 

The sheer bulk of the work is formidable, but this reviewer's main 
objection is to its physical organization: the location of all the notes 
at the end of the second volume hard by the index for both volumes. 
The difficulties are obvious. And one wonders if all the detailed 
analysis is essential, particularly on the Barbara Frietchie story and in 
the chapter, ‘The Winter at Moss Neck.” Chambers has, however, pre- 
sented Jackson with full analysis of all his ambitions, ideas, formidable 
strengths, odd quirks, and persistent weaknesses. Whether as adoles- 
cent in the Virginia hills, fond husband and doting father, profoundly 
religious layman, conscientious but pedestrian professor, impatiently 
single-purposed combat leader, jealous as well as zealous—Jackson is 
here in the round, a credible human being. All his life prior to April 
1861 seems in retrospect to have been preparation for those final two 
years of supreme achievement. It is as if Jackson, like Grant a com- 
parative failure in his ante bellum life, required war for the full de- 
velopment of his latent powers. 

Kansas State College of Pittsburg Duptey T. CornisH 


Meade of Gettysburg. By Freeman Cleaves. (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1960. Pp. xi, 384. Illustrations, maps, facsimile, 
appendix, bibliography, index. $5.00. ) 

A thoroughly researched biography of George Gordon Meade, 
written in the light of the best recent Civil War studies, can find 
ready justification, for the standard biographies by Richard M. Bache 
and Isaac R. Pennypacker date from 1897 and 1901 respectively, the 
Meade papers in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania have gone 
largely neglected except for those printed in Colonel George Meade’s 
Life and Letters of General George G. Meade (1913), and beyond 
the Gettysburg campaign such a biography might well illuminate 
much that has been unclear about Meade’s contribution to the com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac in the months when Grant moved 
with the army. In these circumstances Freeman Cleaves offers his 
study of Meade, and for the most part students of the Civil War can 
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consider the gap on their library shelves filled. Mr. Cleaves has made 
careful use of Meade manuscript sources, including not only those in 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania but some that remain in the 
possession of the Meade family and in a scattering of other deposi- 
tories. While these sources prove to do no more than fill in details of 
a familiar outline, the details are often useful, especially certain of 
the observations of Meade’s son and aide in letters to the General’s wife 
in Philadelphia. The son stands with Theodore Lyman as a witness to 
Meade’s having exercised fuller control over the Army of the Potomac 
in the 1864 and 1865 campaigns than many accounts suggest. As he 
wrote home after the Wilderness, “Papa has fought this army, and 
they have fought magnificently.” On this important issue, however, 
one would wish that Mr. Cleaves had presented still further material 
as to just how the Meade-Grant team did operate. The late Kenneth 
P. Williams provided a model for Civil War historians in the use of the 
Official Records to examine the workings of command, and perhaps 
a fuller anajysis of the Official Records might here have served Mr. 
Cleaves well. 

Although usually a judicious partisan, Mr. Cleaves nevertheless is 
clearly Meade’s partisan. His account of the pursuit of Lee’s army 
after Gettysburg seeks to vindicate Meade’s caution, although his 
insistence that the Army of the Potomac could not move and fight 
without rest after the three days’ battle is not entirely convincing in 
light of the continuous campaigning of the following year; and if to 
attack Lee’s defenses on the north shore of the Potomac would have 
been to risk another Fredericksburg, nevertheless it is not certain that 
a more vigorous pursuit would have permitted Lee thoroughly to 
establish himself there. On the other hand, the account of the final 
campaigns in the East written from Meade’s viewpoint is valuable in 
offering a more sober consideration of Sheridan’s exploits than some 
recent works have done. 

Mr. Cleaves makes frequent use of Augustus Buell’s The Cannoneer 
as a source for the common soldier's attitude toward Meade and the 
high command, which is unfortunate after Milton W. Hamilton’s evi- 
dence that Buell lived his military career mainly in his imagination. 
But altogether this is a solid biography, and if Meade was perhaps 
not so complete a general as Mr. Cleaves thinks, nevertheless the book 
evidences that in the handling of troops on the battlefield he may well 
have had no superior in the Union army. 

Drexel Institute of Technology Russet, F. WEIGLEY 
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The Bold Cavaliers: Morgan’s 2nd Kentucky Cavalry Raiders. By Dee 
Alexander Brown. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1959. 
Pp. 353. Illustrations, sources, index. $6.00. ) 

The Civil War in the Western Territories: Arizona, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Utah. By Ray C. Colton. (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1959. Pp. x, 230. Illustrations, maps, bibliography, 
index. $5.00.) 

Abraham Lincoln versus Jefferson Davis. By Irving Werstein. (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1959. Pp. xii, 272. Illustra- 
tions, bibliography, index. $5.00.) 

Of the above three Civil War items, Dee Alexander Brown’s Bold 
Cavaliers is outstanding. It belongs on the shelf with the best in Con- 
federate historiography. From the first pages the reader is caught up in 
an absorbing adventure narrative, told by a stylistic craftsman. The 
author is fully aware that his subject bears significance in the history 
of cavalry strategy and tactics. Morgan’s men early found the saber 
ridiculously obsolete and abandoned it almost completely, except for 
ceremonial occasions. They usually fought dismounted, firing sawed- 
off rifles, carbines, and pistols, while one man of each group of four 
held the horses at a point some yards to the rear. Basil Duke, Morgan's 
second in command, wrote, “We found the method of fighting on foot 
more effective—we could maneuver with more certainty, and sustain 
less and inflict more loss.” 

Although the activities of the 2nd Kentucky, the select “alligator 
horses,” receive special emphasis, The Bold Cavaliers is inevitably an- 
other history of all of Morgan’s Men. After all, Morgan’s command 
quickly grew to squadron and then to brigade size and included 
Texans, Tennesseans, and other non-Kentuckians in its make-up. Con- 
spicuous among them all in the great days of the early raids rode the 
English soldier of fortune, St. Leger Grenfell. The roster of principals, 
as the author says, has the ring of a Robin Hood roll call: Tom Ballard, 
Ben Bigstaff, Ben Drake, David Llewellyn, William Leathers, Dinder 
Monroe, Tom Quirk, Greenberry Roberts, Jeff Sisson. The account of 
Morgan’s wartime courtship and marriage, his unique unit newspaper, 
the Vidette, his private telegrapher Ellsworth, and especially his hair- 
raising raid into the Ohio country add color to an exciting tale. 

The author and his publishers are to be commended for an excep- 
tional book and for the useful end paper maps. 

The second work under review, The Civil War in the Western Terri- 
tories, attempts to give full significance for the first time to the struggle 
between Confederate and Unionist for control of the Southwest. The 
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author points out that this area of conflict and its importance was al- 
most overlooked by historians Channing, Rhodes, Randall, James T. 
Adams, and James K. Hosmer, and only sketchily treated by Com- 
mager and Coulter. 

Confederate authorities in 186] directed Brigadier General Henry 
H. Sibley to establish control over New Mexico, Arizona, and the 
“Intermountain West.” After a victory at Val Verde (near Socorro, 
N.M.), Sibley occupied Albuquerque and Santa Fe. Disaster for the in- 
vaders soon came, however, as Sibley moved out toward Fort Union. 
At Apache Canyon on March 26 and at Glorieta Pass two days later 
Sibley was savagely attacked by Federal regulars and militia, con- 
sisting primarily of troops of Colorado origin. Although the Confeder- 
ates eventually began to win the contest in the Pass, they were forced 
finally to withdraw when a Federal raiding party captured their wagon 
train. In great misery the invaders withdrew from New Mexico. 

Remaining chapters on Indian campaigns and political developments 
provide a useful, well-organized account of the remaining war years 
in the Federal West. 

This reviewer, at present resident on Raguet Street, in Nacogdoches, 
Texas, in an area which furnished troops for Sibley, regrets that the 
name of Major Henry W. Raguet is misspelled “Ragnet” in both text 
and index. 

Maps and illustrations are numerous and conveniently placed. The 
research appears to be thorough and especially strong on Colorado 
sources. 

Abraham Lincoln versus Jefferson Davis, based primarily on already 
published accounts (many of them recent or readily available in most 
libraries), treats the familiar theme of comparison and contrast of the 
wartime leaders. “This is a book about two men, two cities and a time 
in history.” Many readers will be entertained by the method of parallel 
biography and of alternate spotlight on first one man or city and then 
the other. Serious students, however, will wonder at the author's cer- 
tainty on several controversial points. Some may question that the 
“true face of the Confederacy was exposed in the slave market” (p. 7). 
Some will doubt that the Mexican War was altogether a result of 
the base aims of Southerners and dollar-hungry Northern merchants: 
“Both groups were out for gain and it mattered little if blood sprinkled 
their harvest of dollars. So the firebrands and warhawks had their way 
and the armies marched off to Mexico” (p. 27). Many readers will 
notice that General Leonidas Polk's first name is misspelled “Leander” 
(pp. 18-19). The reviewer wonders how or why the author could have 
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failed even in a “minimal” bibliography to include such works as 
Hudson Strode’s recent biography of Davis, Rembert Patrick’s Jeffer- 
son Davis and His Cabinet, and Kenneth M. Stampp’s And the War 
Came? 


Stephen F. Austin State College James L. NicHoLs 


From the Cannon’s Mouth: The Civil War Letters of General Alpheus 
S. Williams. Edited with an introduction by Milo M. Quaife. 
(Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1959. Pp. xiv, 405. 
Illustrations, maps, index. $7.50.) 

The Civil War is often called “The War We Most Remember,” and, 
if one notes the increasing flood of Civil War literature, such a title 
can hardly be questioned. This American conflict has captured our 
imagination to a degree and force not matched by any other war be- 
fore or since, or perhaps by any other phase of our national history. 

Some of the current flood of books have real merit, and this edition 
of letters written by Brigadier General Alpheus S. Williams is no 
exception. It is rich in eyewitness detail and contains one of the finest 
depictions of warfare that has yet been published. It makes a major 
contribution in providing more readily available, important original 
materials on the Civil War. 

Alpheus S. Williams, described by the editor as “Detroit and Michi- 
gan’s best-beloved soldier” (p. 3), was appointed by the President a 
brigadier general of United States volunteers in August 1861. Ordered 
to Washington in early October, he was assigned to General Bank’s 
command, then constituting the right wing of the Army of the Poto- 
mac. From then until the close of the war he saw constant service 
except for one thirty-day leave of absence in the winter of 1863-1864. 
Repeatedly he served as commander of a division or an army corps. 
He won the commendations of his superiors and was greatly beloved 
by his soldiers and staff, yet he ended his service with the same rank 
as he had begun it, that of brigadier general. Perhaps he was, as the 
editor states, “the forgotten man of the Union Army” (p. 8). 

Williams’ letters narrate the triumphant advance and subsequent 
retreat of Bank’s army in the Shenandoah Valley during the early 
stages of the war—“The Rebel cavalry seems much better drilled and 
have better horses. At any rate, they scale the fences most beautifully 
and show themselves very fearless till our rifled guns open, when 
they put out rapidly” (p. 70). At Second Bull Run—“Our commanding 
generals are fishing so much for personal popularity that I think they 
care but little for the general cause, when it conflicts with private in- 
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terest” (p. 96). At Antietam—“The Rebel dead . . . was very great. 
In one place . . . apparently a whole regiment had been cut down in 
line. They lay in two ranks as straightly aligned as on a dress parade 
. . » In riding over the field I think I must have seen at least 3,000” 
(p. 130). At Chancellorsville—“People at home are fancying this war 
is waged for the Union and for a stable and united government, but it 
is a mistake. It is carried on exclusively to make heroes of charlatans 
and braggarts!” (p. 203). In Atlanta—“As I was marching at the head 
of my column last night through the dark streets . . . I heard a window 
shoved up and a female voice cry out, ‘Welcome!’ I cried back, “Thank 
you, and the more so as it is a rare sound down here’” (p. 341). 

General Williams’ letters were written to his two daughters, Irene 
and Mary, with whom he corresponded constantly during the war. 
Through his eyes these two young women relived the adventures and 
tribulations of their father. The letters were carefully preserved by 
the General's family and the Detroit Public Library for almost a cen- 
tury before publication. 

Milo M. Quaife has ably edited the volume and has contributed 
a fine introduction. It may be, as one historian has commented, “that 
we are spending a little too much time nowadays in talking about 
the American Civil War,” but documents such as these will provide 
us with a more careful understanding of our nation’s past. 

The reviewer is of the opinion that better and more detailed maps, 
in which military movements were clearly delineated, would have 
improved the usefulness of the work. 

Louisiana College F. Jay TAYLOR 


Pickett’s Charge: A Microhistory of the Final Attack at Gettysburg, 
July 3, 1863. By George R. Stewart. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1959. Pp. xiv, 354. Illustrations, appendixes, bibli- 
ography, index. $5.00.) 

The Shaping of a Battle: Gettysburg. By James Stuart Montgomery. 
With official maps published by the authority of the Secretary of 
War by the office of the Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army. (Phila- 
delphia: Chilton Company—Book Division, 1959. Pp. xxxiv, 259. 
Appendixes, index. $5.95.) 

Much has been written about the Civil War, some of it good, much 
of it not so good. As the centennial of the conflict approaches, the 
volume of writing increases. Occasionally there is a worthwhile pro- 
duction, but too often desire for publication and sales overshadows 
any thought of originality or accuracy. Some of this production is 
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mere trash; some of it concerns a small segment, incident, or person- 
ality of the conflict. Too much of it approaches the character of a 
public relations release. Occasionally an acceptable contribution is 
made that fills a gap in the history of the conflict. Pickett’s Charge is 
an exception to the current production. It is a detailed account, based 
on extensive study and careful research, of the preparation, carrying 
out, and the immediate results of one of the most spectacular events 
of the three-day battle of Gettysburg. 

The problem presented to Lee after two days of indecisive fighting, 
with heavy losses, was whether to retreat, to await attack, or to take 
the initiative. As the author says of Lee’s decision to attack, he was try- 
ing to “create, while there was still a chance, a disaster” (p. 11). He 
must deliver a crushing blow that would achieve victory for the South. 
Lee hoped to break through the Federal line on Cemetery Ridge, 
split Meade’s army in half, and roll back, disperse, or capture the frag- 
ments. 

Nearly half of the book is devoted to a description of the opposing 
forces—officers and men—and to preparations, on both sides, for the 
charge. The remainder describes, almost minute by minute, the charge 
of the Confederate troops and the resistance they met. The beginning 
of the preliminary Confederate cannonade is fixed at about 1:10 P.M. 
It lasted until shortly before 3 P.M. The advance was begun about 
3:10 P.M. The author gives the strength of the assaulting column as 
10,500 men instead of 15,000 as usually stated. The number of Federal 
defenders in the area of impact, including infantry and artillery, is 
put at nearly 6,300 men. 

The attack was made with vigor and gallantry but almost without 
artillery support. The charging units of Heth’s division under Petti- 
grew on the left of the Confederate advance, and Pickett’s division 
on the right, maintained unit organization under control of the officers. 
As the charging men approached the Federal line and the two wings 
converged on their objective—a clump of trees known as Ziegler’s 
grove—many officers and men were killed or disabled. The units be- 
gan to merge. As they neared the Federal defenses a concentrated 
fire from rifles and artillery loaded with canister increased the con- 
fusion. Almost an unorganized mob of charging, leaderless men broke 
against the Federal line. Without support the three hundred or more 
Confederates who crossed the wall into the Federal line could not 
remain. Those who were not killed or wounded were captured. The 
members of the attacking force who could, retreated without order. 
It was shortly before 4 P.M. As a Confederate soldier later wrote, 
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“We gained nothing but glory; and lost our bravest men” (p. 246). 

The quantitative losses on both sides were heavy. The defending 
Federals lost about twenty-five per cent of their entire force; the 
charging Confederates lost over fifty per cent, or almost as many as the 
total of the defending Federals. Qualitatively the Confederate losses 
were much heavier. Of eight generals, Garnett was killed and Armi- 
stead mortally wounded. Kemper and Trimble were so severely 
wounded as not to be able to return to active service. Pettigrew was 
slightly wounded, and Pickett, Davis, and Lane were unhurt. None 
of the seven Federal generals was killed. Hancock, Gibbon, and Stan- 
nard were severely wounded and Webb slightly. Doubleday, Hays, 
and Harrow were unhurt. The Federal loss in field officers was heavy, 
but that of the Confederates was “almost an annihilation” (p. 268). 
Pickett’s division advanced with thirty-two field officers, but only one, 
Major C. S. Peyton, 19th Virginia, returned unhurt. These were irre- 
parable losses. 

Pickett’s actions and conduct during the charge have been criticized. 
As the author says, “What Pickett was actually like at Gettysburg is 
difficult to say because most of the comments about him were written 
after the war” (p. 26) when memories were blurred and judgments 
tended to be warped. As commander on the immediate field of action 
he probably remained just south of the Emmitsburg road at the 
Codori House, while his division charged eastward to the Federal line 
several thousand feet distant. The author does not accept the oft 
quoted Pickett “letters” as “original sources.” He considers them to 
have been “heavily edited” and did not feel justified in making use 
of them. 

James Stuart Montgomery's The Shaping of a Battle: Gettysburg is 
an informal, impressionistic chronicle of the three-day battle and the 
days preceding and following. The account adds nothing not already 
known about the campaign and climax. There are casualty tables for 
both armies for each of the three days, but no tables of respective 
strength. With the book are the three Bachelder maps of Gettysburg 
issued by the War Department in 1876. Both books have indexes and 
Pickett’s Charge an extensive bibliography. 

Locust Valley, New York Tuomas Rosson Hay 


Teach the Freeman: The Correspondence of Rutherford B. Hayes and 
the Slater Fund for Negro Education, 1881-1887. Edited by Louis 
D. Rubin, Jr. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1959. Two volumes. Pp. lvi, 236, 302. Index. $10.00.) 
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This work is a revealing and authentic source for evaluating the 
forces that shaped the former slave’s life immediately after the close 
of Reconstruction. Although it is confined to the Slater Fund, one 
of the major philanthropies contributing to Negro education between 
1882 and 1887, it also sheds light on the economic, religious, and 
political aspects of Negro life during the period. 

The Slater Fund, endowed by John Fox Slater, a millionaire in- 
dustrialist of Norwich, Connecticut, began operating in 1882 and 
continued as a separate foundation until it merged with the Peabody 
and Jeanes funds in 1937. The first president of its board of trustees 
was Rutherford B. Hayes, who had an interest in education, especially 
that of the Negro freeman in the South. During his term as President 
of the United States, and with his blessings, federal troops were 
withdrawn from the South and Reconstruction governments termi- 
nated. He felt that the future of the Union, and of the Negro as a 
constituent part of it, lay in the restoration of leadership in the South 
to its responsible white citizens. A Congregationalist minister of Nor- 
wich, Leonard W. Bacon, one of Slater’s good friends, solicited Hayes’ 
interest in the Fund. Most of the communications printed in these 
volumes passed between Hayes and Atticus G. Haygood, first field 
secretary of the Fund, a Methodist minister and president of Emory 
College in Atlanta, and between Hayes and Jabez L. M. Curry, Hay- 
good’s successor as field secretary, a Baptist minister and ante bellum 
representative from Alabama. The chief objectives of the Fund were 
the “uplifting of the lately emancipated population of the Southern 
States and their posterity by conferring upon them the blessings of 
Christian Education” and supporting “the training of Negroes as 
teachers, and the encouragement of colleges to promote such training.” 


The Fund supported all aspects of Negro education. W. E. B. Du 
Bois, then a graduate student at Harvard, received a grant-in-aid to 
work toward his doctor’s degree during a two-year stay in Europe. 
Tuskegee Institute, headed by Booker T. Washington, apostle of in- 
dustrial training, was a constant recipient of large gifts from the Fund. 
As a matter of fact, in 1887, before Tuskegee became a leader in in- 
dustrial education, the Fund aided many colleges offering such train- 
ing. Among these were Fisk University in Nashville, Howard Uni- 
versity in Washington, D. C., and Livingstone College in Salisbury, 
North Carolina. 

Louis D. Rubin, Jr., with the aid of the Louisiana State University 
Press, has made a valuable and well-documented addition to Southern 
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history. It contains no magnolia fragrance, special pleading, or strained 
interpretation. 


Livingstone College J. Mason BREWER 


Up Cutshin and Down Greasy: Folkways of a Kentucky Mountain 
Family. By Leonard W. Roberts. (Lexington: University of Ken- 
tucky Press, 1959. Pp. x, 165. Appendix, index. $5.00.) 

Leonard W. Roberts grew up in the Kentucky mountains, where 
he and his ten brothers and sisters attended a one-room school. He 
was graduated from Berea College, the University of Iowa, and the 
University of Kentucky and now teaches in Morehead State College. 

In 1952 he began recording folksongs, tales, and old hymns in iso- 
lated communities in Bell and Harlan counties, along Cutshin and 
Greasy creeks, headwaters of the Kentucky River. His folklore 
gatherings he published on microcards, properly classified to facilitate 
their use by students of folklore. In 1955 he turned his attention to 
his informants, particularly the Couch family, chief contributors to 
his collection. 

The present book reproduces some of their tales, songs, and riddles, 
but it is primarily concerned with the saga and folkways of the Couch 
family. Members of the family, particularly Dave and Jim, talked into 
a tape recorder from time to time over a period of several months. 
Roberts has integrated their memoirs with minimum editing. They 
are allowed to tell their own stories of the family history, their daily 
work and play, their joys and sorrows. 

The result is a human document of wide appeal. To the social 
historian it is invaluable, for here persisting well into the twentieth 
century was an essentially pre-industrial culture. It is true that coal 
mining and lumbering provided limited opportunity for employment, 
but occupations and local institutions were not greatly different from 
those of the first half of the nineteenth century. These occupations 
included moonshining, in which both Jim and Dave Couch engaged 
from time to time. From their memoirs, one gains the impression that 
moonshiners were gentle people, proud of their craft and adverse 
to violence—in no way comparable to the bootleggers of the pro- 
hibition era. 

There are tales of pioneer times, of hunting, of Indian troubles, of 
folk cures, of witchcraft, of “sociables,” and play parties. But no sum- 
mary or comment can give an adequate idea of the rich content of this 
book. All students of American culture should read it. 

University of Texas Mopy C. BoatricHt 
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Oil on Stream! A History of Interstate Oil Pipe Line Company, 1909- 
1959. By John L. Loos. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1959. Pp. xvi, 411. Illustrations, maps, bibliographical note, 
index. $5.00.) 

Gradually and steadily the scattered parts of the history of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey fall into place; here is another 
facet. Interstate Oil Pipe Line Company was begun to provide outlets 
for Standard’s crude production in the Southwest. Over the years it 
put together pipelines and corporate structures until finally Interstate 
emerged as a four-state facility that blankets Louisiana and a part of 
Mississippi. 

The story of what happened in between is in no sense spectacular 
or particularly controversial. Rather, it is a story of steady evolution— 
in business structure, in technological advance, in labor progress, and 
in decentralization of management. 

Oil on Stream! has significance for more than the historians of 
business and industry per se. Little has been written about petroleum 
pipeline companies, so that Mr. Loos’ contribution in this area is real, 
though not unique. But the larger interest will lie in the field of in- 
terrelationships between government and business, especially on the 
level of state government. Particularly intriguing is the chapter deal- 
ing with Louisiana’s Public Service Commission and an ambitious 
young politician named Huey P. Long. Before Long was done with 
Interstate he had become the darling of both the independent oil 
producers and the electorate generally, and Interstate had undergone 
some major policy changes. 

Essentially the story is one of technological development. In that 
category the book is excellent. It tends, however, to slight labor- 
management relationships, and only about a dozen pages out of more 
than 350 are devoted to the role of Interstate in directing or ob- 
structing social progress. As technological improvement has moved 
ahead and the functions of pipeline laying, maintenance, and opera- 
tion have become increasingly automated, the number of employees 
has diminished appreciably. Whether this cutback has resulted in 
human dislocation is hardly more than hinted at. 

But this criticism is not meant to detract from a solid performance. 
The author has written a book that will stand up. 

University of Texas Joe B. Frantz 
The Fugitive Group: A Literary History. By Louise Cowan. (Baton 

Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1959. Pp. xxiv, 277. 
Illustrations, contents of the Fugitive, index. $5.00.) 
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Literary groups which issue little magazines are familiar phenomena 
around college campuses. They are produced by the mysterious 
chemical combination of congenial and ambitious young men and 
women with lively and imaginative teachers. Because some college 
generations have more talent than others and the best of teachers tire, 
most of the little magazines are ephemeral. The trauma of graduation, 
moreover, is likely to kill nine out of ten literary ambitions. 

Mrs. Cowan's book is the story of a group which was an exception 
to the rule in that four of its sixteen or so members went on to bigger 
things. Her chief characters are John Crowe Ransom, Donald David- 
son, Allen Tate, and Robert Penn Warren, whose achievements need 
no spelling out. 

In 1915 Sidney Mttron Hirsh, a lover of conversation and wide- 
ranging speculation, began having in for evenings of talk and music 
a number of Vanderbilt Univesity teachers and students. Among them 
were Ransom, a newly returned Rhodes Scholar and English instructor, 
and Davidson, an undergraduate who had been Ransom’s student. 
World War I sent both of them to Europe, but the group reassembled 
in 1919, the year in which Ransom’s Poems about God appeared. 
Davidson, sociable and alert for fresh talent, became the cohesive 
factor; Ransom had much to do with making poetry the group’s chief 
concern. In November 1921 Davidson introduced Tate, then a senior; 
his “modernism” proved, as Mrs. Cowan shows, both disturbing and 
catalytic. Four months later the first issue of the group’s magazine 
appeared, with Tate largely responsible for its color and variety. 

Nineteen issues of the Fugitive were printed between April 1922 
and December 1925. Although some work by Witter Bynner, Robert 
Graves, Hart Crane, and other outsiders was published, the bulk of its 
content came from the group itself. Warren joined it in the autumn 
of 1922, when he was seventeen and a sophomore. 

Of the magazine Mrs. Cowan tells us little that is new, her critical 
analysis being less precise, although more detailed, than that in The 
Little Magazine (Princeton, 1946) by F. J. Hoffman and others. Of 
the men, however, she has much to say that is both new and interest- 
ing. Ransom, Davidson, and Tate are her chief characters. Their letters 
are quoted extensively, their frank and full criticism of one another's 
work displayed, their hurt feelings called up from three decades of 
limbo. Dissimilar in many ways, but bound together by their serious- 
ness about poetry, they have the fascination of well-drawn characters 
in fiction. 
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Neither age differentials, nor the deference of student to teacher, 
nor sociability hampered, as these things often do, the interplay of 
intellect. At the birth of the Fugitive Ransom was thirty-four, David- 
son twenty-eight, Tate twenty-two. For three years, in response to the 
stimuli of the group meetings, the demands of the magazine, and above 
all one another, these men wrote and rewrote poems in a magnificent 
burst of creativity. The only parallel that comes readily to mind is the 
production of Melville between 1846 and 1851, to which his associa- 
tion with Hawthorne was important only toward the end. The inter- 
action of divergent tastes and aesthetic theories produced in Nash- 
ville a “glow of thought and feeling” which still warms anyone who 
reads about it. 

That the Fugitives played a leading role in the poetic renaissance 
is now fully recognized. Mrs. Cowan may be a little incautious in 
saying that they “were to change the whole course of Southern—and 
indeed American—literature,” because the 1920's were aglow with 
poetry in many other places. Nowhere else, however, was there more 
exciting interplay within a close-knit group. 

How “Southern” the Nashville poets were at this point is debatable. 
Ransom, Davidson, Tate, and Warren all spoke out in I'll Take My 
Stand (1930), a much more significant Southern document than the 
Fugitive, and Davidson has been the leading proponent of literary 
regionalism in our time. Mrs. Cowan makes something of a common 
background, specifically classical education, and of the traditions of 
“the Athens of the South” (custodian of “country” music! ), but the 
case for the Fugitives as a regional phenomenon seems to me un- 
satisfying. The magazine, I think, was less the product of its environ- 
ment than of an electrifying meeting of minds. Similar effects are 
probably working themselves out at the present moment in a great 
many different places. 

University of Minnesota THEopoRE HORNBERGER 


Race Relations and American Law. By Jack Greenberg. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1959. Pp. xii, 481. Appendixes, select 
bibliography, table of cases, index. $10.00. ) 

This book deals with one of the most important aspects of the 
changing relationship of the Negro to American society. A clear and 
factual analysis of the role of law in this change is especially important 
now when there is so much confusion about the subject. Opinions con- 
cerning the effectiveness of laws in bringing about social change 
range from the naive belief that legal enactments can bring about 
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any desired change to the dogmatic assumption that laws have no 
effect. Moreover, the confusion in regard to the role of law is even 
more fundamental, since it often reveals a lack of knowledge of the 
nature of the relation of people in civil society. Even some of the 
Negro’s most sincere friends continue to say that laws cannot change 
the hearts of men or make people love each other. 

In the first chapter, the author deals with the question of the 
capacity of the law to affect race relations. Although it would, of 
course, be impossible to analyze in a fundamental manner all factors 
relevant to an adequate answer to this question, the author touches 
on all its aspects and what is more important demonstrates what 
changes have actually resulted from legal measures. In the second 
chapter, which is much longer, the author presents the point of view 
of the book. Instead of utilizing what he calls a horizontal analysis 
which would cut across institutions and deal with such doctrines as 
the equal protection of the law, he has chosen the vertical approach 
which would study the law in relation to institutions, although he 
gives some attention at the beginning to the “equal protection, due 
process” theme. The discussion includes an analysis of state action 
and of legal methods of delay and enforcement as the legislatures 
undertake to implement established rights and to provide for new 
ones. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to the discussion of the 
effectiveness of the law in eliminating discrimination in public ac- 
comodations, interstate travel, elections, earning a living, education, 
housing, the criminal law, domestic relations, and the armed forces. 
The chapter on public accomodations is especially valuable for the 
information which it provides on the efforts of Negroes to wipe out 
discrimination in the North. The chapter on elections, which concludes 
that the law has increased Negro participation at the ballot box, ap- 
pears to this reviewer to give too much weight to apathy as a factor 
responsible for the Negro’s failure to vote. While apathy undoubtedly 
plays an important role, it is related to political and economic factors, 
which are present incidentally in other parts of the world where the 
problem of the distribution of power in multiracial societies has not 
been solved. The fifty or so pages on the manner in which the law 
has been an important factor in eradicating discrimination in employ- 
ment is an excellent summary. Naturally a long chapter was devoted 
to the removal of racial segregation in education. The materials and 
analysis presented in this chapter provide excellent coverage of the 
relevant social factors involved in desegregation of the public schools. 
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Unfortunately, however, there do not exist for the author, who has 
chosen the vertical or institutional approach, the necessary materials 
to deal with the institutional and cultural barriers to desegregation 
in education. 

It is recognized by the author that segregation in the public schools 
of the North is related to segregated residential areas. In a separate 
chapter, the various aspects of the housing situation in the North as 
well as in the South are studied. Although the author has shown that 
the outlawing, for example, of restrictive covenants has helped to 
break up the Negro ghetto, the reviewer feels that there is an ecological 
aspect of racial segregation that should be clearly differentiated from 
deliberate segregation on the part of whites. 

Only a brief reference can be made to the excellent chapters deal- 
ing with the manner in which discrimination in the administration of 
criminal law and laws concerned with domestic relations—anti- 
miscegenation and cohabitation, adoption and custody—has been 
affected by legal means. A final chapter on the armed forces is offered 
as an outstanding example of the way in which law or government 
has brought about changes in race relations. 

This excellent, detailed analysis of the manner in which law has 
affected the various aspects of race is indispensable for a study of the 
changing status of the Negro in American society. In the opinion of 
this reviewer, the thesis of the book that “law often can change race 
relations, that sometimes it has been indispensable to changing them, 
and that it has in fact changed them, even spectacularly,” is proved. 

Howard University E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 








Historical News and Notices 
THE ASSOCIATION 


President William B. Hesseltine will represent the Association at 
the inauguration on May 7 of Fred Cole as president of Washington 
and Lee University. President Hesseltine has appointed delegates to 
represent the Association at the inauguration of presidents of two 
other institutions: James W. Patton of the University of North Carolina 
at the inauguration on May 13 of Leo Warren Jenkins as president of 
East Carolina College; and James W. Livingood of the University of 
Chattanooga at the inauguration on May 14 of Andrew David Holt as 
president of the University of Tennessee. 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Association will assemble 
at the Mayo Hotel in Tulsa, Oklahoma, on November 10 and will 
remain in session for three days. 


Andrew Forest Muir, associate editor, represented the Journal at the 
inauguration of Jack Royce Woolf, president of Arlington State Col- 
lege, Arlington, Texas, on February 27. 


PERSONAL 


Edward H. Gibson, III, formerly professor and department chair- 
man, Brenau College, has been appointed professor of history, Ap- 
palachian State Teachers College. 


Murray S. Downs, formerly of Virginia Polytechnic Institute, joined 
the history staff of North Carolina State College at the beginning of 
the tall semester, 1959. 


A. D. Kirwan, professor of history, has been appointed Dean of the 
Graduate School, University of Kentucky. 


John T. Duncan has been promoted to associate professor, and 
Allan C. Ashcraft and Sidney I. Roberts have been appointed assistant 
professors at A. & M. College of Texas. 


Walter Rundell, Jr., has been promoted assistant professor of his- 
tory, Texas Woman’s University. 


Yoshimitsu Ide, assistant professor of history, Tokyo University, 
the first Japanese national to receive a doctorate in American history 
in the United States, has initiated the study of Southern history in 
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Japan by offering the first Japanese course in that subject at Tokyo 
University. 


Ray Allen Billington, professor of history, Northwestern University, 
was elected president of the American Studies Association by its 
executive council on December 28, in Chicago, succeeding Willard 
Thorp, professor of English, Princeton University. Louis D. Rubin, Jr., 
professor of English, Hollins College, was elected vice-president. 


Carolyn Thomas Foreman of Muskogee, Oklahoma, received a 
Distinguished Service Award from the American Association of State 
and Local History for her work in the history of Oklahoma and the 
American Indian. Mrs. Foreman is the author of Oklahoma Imprints 
and Indians Abroad, as well as of numerous articles. 


At the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Texas Institute of Let- 
ters in Houston, March 4, Lewis Ulysses Hanke, professor of history, 
University of Texas, was awarded the Carr P. Collins award of $1,000 
for the best Texas nonfiction book published in 1959, Aristotle and 
the American Indians: A Study in Race Prejudice in the Modern 
World, published in London by Hollis & Carter and in Chicago by 
H. Regnery Co. 


The Society of American Historians has awarded the Francis Park- 
man Prize for 1959, consisting of $500 and an inscribed scroll, to 
Matthew Josephson for his Edison, a Biography, published by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. of New York. 


Fletcher M. Green, Kenan Professor of History and department 
chairman, University of North Carolina, received the Pi Gamma Mu 
Honor Key for distinguished service in the social sciences on May 24, 
when he delivered the first annual Pi Gamma Mu lecture at Elon 
College. 


The Social Science Research Council has announced subsidies to 
American scholars, among whom are a number of historians in the 
South and historians elsewhere working on Southern themes: faculty 
research fellowships to J. Harvey Young, professor of history, Emory 
University, for research on efforts to oppose and control medical 
quackery in the present century; grants-in-aid to Keith B. Berwick, 
instructor in history, University of California, Los Angeles, and Jack 
P. Greene, assistant professor of history, Western Reserve University, 
for a case study of power, policy, and leadership in Virginia, 1763-1789; 
Gilbert C. Fite, research professor of history, University of Oklahoma, 
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for research on governmental response to western agricultural crises 
in the late nineteenth century; Francis G. James, professor of history, 
Tulane University, for research in Ireland and England on Ireland and 
the Old Empire, 1688-1782 (renewal); James M. Smith, lecturer in 
history, College of William and Mary, for research on the Kentucky 
and Virginia Resolutions and the development of the American civil 
liberties tradition; grant for Slavic and East European studies to Serge 
A. Zenkovsky, associate professor of history and political science, 
Stetson University, for research in Finland on capitalists and capitalist 
organizations in Russia, 1857-1917: international conference travel 
grants for attendance upon the Congrés International des Sciences 
Historiques, August 21-28, to J. Russell Major, associate professor of 
history, Emory University; John L. Snell, Jr., professor of history, 
Tulane University; and Donald E. Worcester, professor of history, 
University of Florida. 


Henry Thomas Shanks, professor of history, Birmingham-Southern 
College, died unexpectedly on December 16, 1959. He was born in 
North Carolina on February 7, 1896. After receiving the A. B. degree 
from Wake Forest College, he went to the University of Chicago for 
the M. A. degree. Feeling great affinity for his home region, he con- 
tinued his graduate work at the University of North Carolina, from 
which he received his Ph.D. degree in 1929. 

Shanks joined the Birmingham-Southern history department in 
1929 and remained there until his death. He served as dean of the 
College for fourteen years with some reluctance, as his interest and 
skill lay principally in classroom teaching. In 1953 Wake Forest con- 
ferred on him the L. H. D. degree. Resigning the deanship in 1957, 
he gave his full energy and time to the teaching of Southern history. 
His major published works consist of The Secession Movement in 
Virginia, 1847-1861 (1934) and the Papers of Willie P. Mangum 
(1950-1956), in five volumes, which he edited for the North Carolina 
Historical Commission. Active in several historical associations, he 
served on the Executive Council of the Southern Historical Associa- 
tion, 1945-1947, and on the Board of Editors for the Journal of South- 
ern History, 1946-1949. Gently, but with a mastery of direction, he 
guided his students through their problems, gave them insight into 
knowledge of the past, and opened broad vistas to understanding of 
the present. His deep concern for his colleagues created a wide circle 
of friends who will keep alive his memory. 
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Howard Kennedy Beale died at his home in Madison, Wisconsin, 
on December 27, 1959, at the age of sixty. Born in Chicago, Beale 
received his Ph.B. degree from the University of Chicago in 1921 and 
his A. M. and Ph.D. degrees from Harvard. His principal teaching 
assignments were at Bowdoin College (1926-1930), the University of 
North Carolina (1935-1948), the University of Wisconsin (1948-1959), 
and a Fulbright professorship at the University of Munich (1955- 
1956). He had also taught at Grinnell College, University of Chicago, 
New York University, and Johns Hopkins University. His distinctive 
characteristic as a teacher was patient and thorough criticism of his 
students’ manuscripts. He was also a trustee of Dillard University 
from 1956 until his death. 

His major works were The Critical Year (1930) and Theodore 
Roosevelt and the Rise of America to World Power (1956). He edited 
the diaries of Edward Bates (1930) and Gideon Welles (published 
posthumously in 1960), as well as a collection of essays, Charles A. 
Beard: An Appraisal (1954). Two articles of his—“What Historians 
Have Said About the Causes of the Civil War” (1946) and “On Re- 
writing Reconstruction History” (1940)—are landmarks in historical 
analysis and interpretation. A biography of Theodore Roosevelt, par- 
tially completed at the time of his death, would have been his most 
significant contribution to scholarship. 

Beale was a man of many humanitarian causes and was especially 
active in defense of civil rights. He was on the board of managers 
of the Civil Liberties Union, was a member of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, and served with the National Japanese-American 
Student Relocation Council in 1942-1943. He attempted to live up 
fully to the creed he prescribed for his profession in 1953 (“The Pro- 
fessional Historian: His Theory and His Practice”): “Actually, the 
best means of preserving democracy is to keep improving it by full 
criticism of it . . . whatever the effect on current institutions.” 


HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


John Richard Alden, professor of history and chairman of the de- 
partment of history, Duke University, delivered the twenty-second 
series of the Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures in Southern History 
on February 8 and 9 at Louisiana State University, “The First South 
(1775-1789 ).” The lectures were individually titled “The First South,” 
“North and South in the Revolutionary Congress,” and “The South 
Ratifies the Constitution.” 
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NBC-TV's Project 20 presented “Mark Twain’s America” on April 
22. This program, after the manner of “Meet Mr. Lincoln,” was a care- 
fully constructed portrait of a period using Twain’s own words and 
contemporary photographs and engravings. 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the South Carolina Historical 
Association was held April 9 in Columbia, South Carolina. Avery 
Craven, visiting professor of history of the University of South 
Carolina, gave the main address, “A Hundred Years Later.” Four 
papers were read: Robert C. Tucker of Furman University, “James 
H. Hammond and the Southern Convention”; J. M. Lesesne of Erskine 
College, “A Chapter from the History of the Bank of the State of 
South Carolina”; J. Harvey Young of Emory University, “Quackery 
and the South”; and George Curry of University of South Carolina, 
“Wilson, Smuts, and the Versailles Settlement.” 


The State of North Carolina is engaged in restoring four historic 
sites of general Southern interest. On February 8, ground was broken 
for a museum and visitor center at Alamance Battleground State His- 
toric Site near Burlington. Restoration is also under way of the Harper 
House at the Bentonville Battleground State Historic Site to be re- 
stored to its 1865 condition and the Zebulon B. Vance State Historic 
Site near Weaverville, and further improvements are planned for the 
Bennett House near Durham, site of the surrender of General Joseph 
E. Johnston to General William T. Sherman, April 26, 1865. 


The seventy-first program meeting of the Historical Association of 
Southern Florida was held in Coral Gables on February 25, when 
Rear Admiral E. M. Eller spoke on “Florida and the Navy,” and the 
seventy-second meeting on March 23, when John M. Corbett, chief 
archeologist of the National Park Service, spoke on “Uncovering 
the Past.” 


Two daughters and a daughter-in-law of the late Mr. and Mrs. John 
Trotwood Moore have established the John Trotwood Moore and 
Mary Daniel Moore Memorial Award of $100 to be given annually, 
beginning with the 1959 volume, to the author of the best article in 
each volume of the Tennessee Historical Quarterly. 


The annual meeting of the Arkansas Historical Association will be 
held at the Ward Hotel in Fort Smith on May 6-7. 


The Civil War Centennial Commission has called a conference of 
all associated organizations and agencies for May 5-6 at the Sheraton- 
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Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis, to discuss and make final plans for state 
programs. 


The annual meeting of the Florida Historical Society was held at 
the Lakeside Inn in Mount Dora on April 8-9. 


The Texas Gulf Coast Historical Association held a dinner meeting 
on March 30 in Houston, at which Walter Prescott Webb, M. D. An- 
derson Professor of History, University of Houston, spoke on “Some 
Reflections on Local History.” The Association announced the estab- 
lishment of the Lewis Randolph Bryan, Jr., Award in the amount of 
$200 to be given annually as a prize for a manuscript of between 
15,000 and 30,000 words that makes, in the opinion of a committee, 
an original and significant contribution to the historical literature of 
the Gulf Southwest for the period since 1865. 


The Mississippi Historical Society held a meeting in Biloxi on March 
4-5 at which seven papers were read: “Mississippi in 1860 As Reflected 
in the Activities of the Governor's Office” by Jack W. Gunn; “Missis- 
sippi in Congress in 1860” by Joseph Stevens; “Mississippi Education 
in 1860” by William D. McCain; “The War Was Won in the West” 
by U. S. Grant, III; “Mississippi Culture in 1860” by John K. Betters- 
worth; “Religion in Mississippi in 1860” by Margaret DesChamps 
Moore; and “Economic Conditions in Mississippi in 1860” by John H. 
Moore. 


Oklahoma City University was host to the twelfth annual meeting 
of the Association of College History Professors, December 4-5. The 
general topic of the meeting was “Problems of National, Regional and 
Local Archives,” with Joseph Stanley Clark as moderator. Five papers 
were read: “The National and Regional—A Review by Means of Film 
and Discussion” by Phillip C. Curtis, director of the Harry Truman 
Library; “The Gilcrease and Alice Robertson Collections” by Mrs. 
Hope Holway, archivist, Oklahoma State Library; “Resources of the 
State Library” by Ralph Hudson, state librarian; “Archival Sources 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society” by Muriel H. Wright, editor of 
Chronicles of Oklahoma; and “Sources in the Indian Archives, Okla- 
homa Historical Society” by Mrs. Rella Looney, archivist of Indian 
Archives. 


The sixty-fourth annual meeting of the Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation took place in Austin on April 22-23. Ten papers were read: 
“The Peter Brady Journal” by J. Morgan Broaddus, “The San Antonio- 
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San Diego Stage Route in Texas” by Kathryn Smith McMillen, “King 
Fisher” by O. C. Fisher, “Cass Gilbert's Old Library Building (The 
Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center), 1910-1960” by August Wat- 
kins Harris, “The Arrival of the Telegraph in Texas” by Charles H. 
Dillon, “The Physical Basis of the Panhandle” by Frederick W. Rath- 
jen, “S. M. Swenson in Texas” by Gail Swenson, “The Texas Indian 
Reservation” by Merle Webb, “The Texas Merchant” by Ray Stephens, 
and “Camp Ford, Confederate Prison at Tyler” by Leon Mitchell. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


The Cotton History Group published in January the first issue of 
its quarterly, Cotton History Review, of which Richard W. Griffin is 
editor. Individuals may become annual members by sending $3 to the 
Secretary, Cotton History Group, Auburn, Alabama. 


The Twenty-Fourth Annual Report of the Archivist of the Hall of 
Records, State of Maryland for the Fiscal Year July 1, 1958, Through 
June 30, 1959 contains, on pages 28-34, a list of archival and manu- 
script accessions. 


Tuskegee Institute has issued Race Relations in the South—1959: 
Forty-Sixth Annual Report to the American People on Developments 
in Race Relations, 8 pp. 


Court Records of Kent County, Delaware, 1680-1705, edited by 
Leon deValinger, Jr., with a prefatory note by John Biggs, Jr., ap- 
peared as Volume VIII of the American Historical Association's 
American Legal Records. 


Boston University Press has published the University Lecture de- 
livered by William O. Brown on April 24, 1958: Race Relations in the 
American South and in South Africa: A Comparison of Backgrounds, 
Realities, and Trends. The 23-page pamphlet is obtainable from the 
Press, price fifty cents. 


A Portrait of Bronson Cutting Through His Papers, 1910-1927, 
by Patricia Cadigan Armstrong, was issued as Number 57 of Publica- 
tions of the Division of Government, of the University of New Mexico. 
The 39-page pamphlet may be obtained from the Division of Research, 
Department of Government, of that university, price fifty cents. 


The Texas State Historical Association has published a Cumulative 
Index of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly: Volumes XLI-LX, 
July, 1937—April, 1957, a 574-page index, considerably more detailed 
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than the previously published index to the first forty volumes. Price 
$17.50. 


Laws of the Creek Nation, edited by Antonio J. Waring, appeared as 
University of Georgia Libraries, Miscellanea Publications, Number 1, 
and may be obtained from the University of Georgia Press, price $1. 
The 27-page pamphlet contains fifty-six laws registered in the Creek 
Nation between 1817 and 1824. 


The University of North Carolina Library has issued a leaflet, The 
North Carolina Collection, describing its holdings, especially the 
Stephen B. Weeks, Bruce Cotten, Sir Walter Raleigh, and Thomas 
Wolfe collections and the John Sprunt Hill Endowment. 


The Woodrow Wilson Foundation Newsletter for Spring 1960 
issued a call for the location of Wilson papers unknown to Wilson 
scholars. Arthur S. Link, editor, The Papers of Woodrow Wilson, 132 
Third Street, S. E., Washington, D. C., requests notification of letters 
in private hands, particularly those relating to Wilson’s early career. 


Bulletins of the American Association for State and Local History 
of February 1959, separately titled Local History Contributions and 
Techniques in the Study of Two Colonial Cities, contains a paper on 
Williamsburg, Virginia, by Edward M. Riley. 


The Departments of History and Political Science of the University 
of North Carolina have published Mary Francis Gyles, Pharaonic 
Policies and Administration, 663 to 323 B. C. as Volume 41 of The 
James Sprunt Studies in History and Political Science (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1959, $2.50). 


John L. Snell (ed.), European History in the South: Opportunities 
and Problems in Graduate Study (New Orleans: Published by the 
Hauser Press for the Graduate School, Tulane University, 1956) con- 
tains the papers read at the Association meeting in Atlanta, November 
1960, by Earl R. Beck, R. John Rath, and George V. Taylor, as well 
as the commentary by Joseph J. Mathews. 


Academic Recording Institute, 18 East 50th Street, New York 22, 
offers for sale, at $50, ten high fidelity, 33-1/3 rpm, 12-inch discs en- 
titled Morison by Land and by Sea, containing interviews with Samuel 
Eliot Morison by William F. Suchmann on ten topics: “The Faith of an 
Historian,” “In the Wake of Columbus,” “The Founding of Virginia,” 
“The Pilgrim Fathers,” “The Tradition of John Paul Jones,” “Jack- 
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sonian Democracy,” “The Causes of the Civil War,” “Harvard Uni- 
versity and American Education,” “Pearl Harbor,” and “Allied Strategy 
in World War II.” 


Academic Reprints, Inc., Box 128, Texas Western College, El Paso, 
has begun publication of the Academic Reprint Series, printed at 
Texas Western College Press with typography by Carl Hertzog. Four 
reprints are now available, at $1 each: Carl Becker, Everyman His 
Own Historian, with introduction by Jack L. Cross; Charles A. Beard, 
Written History As an Act of Faith, with introduction by John P. 
Bloom; Herbert E. Bolton, The Mission As a Frontier Institution in the 
Spanish-American Colonies, with introduction by John Alexander 
Carroll; and Frederick Jackson Turner, The Significance of the Frontier 
in American History, with introduction by John Alexander Carroll. 


The Library of Congress, offers, for free distribution, a limited 
number of mimeographed registers of twenty collections in the Manu- 
script Division: the papers of Frederick Lewis Allen, Henry T. Allen, 
Wendell Berge, Charles Joseph Bonaparte, the Right Rev. Charles 
Henry Brent, Tom Connally, Herbert Corey, James J. Davis, Florence 
Jaffray Harriman, Judson King, Emory Scott Land, Grover C. Loening, 
William Gibbs McAdoo, George Fort Milton, Theodore Sherman 
Palmer, Whitelaw Reid, Charles Pelot Summerall, Morrison R. Waite, 
Booker T. Washington, and Wallace H. White. 


The Southern Baptist Historical Commission announces that it has, 
in its Cargan-Carver Library, in Nashville, Tennessee, a large manu- 
script collection, as well as some 385,000 pages of microfilms made of 
manuscript materials in other libraries and collections, of which 
150,000 pages are of church minutes. The Commission has begun the 
compilation of a union list of all theses relating to Baptist history. 


The Southwest Collection of Texas Technological College has ac- 
quired four hundred letters and other papers relating to Elijah Parish 
Lovejoy, antislavery editor. The letters, written by Lovejoy, his close 
relatives, and associates, reveal new material on religion and organized 
reform in the 1820's and 1830's. 


The Department of Archives and Manuscripts, Louisiana State 
University Library, has been named an approved depository of North 
American forest history by the Forest History Foundation, Inc., of 
St. Paul, Minnesota. The special award was in recognition of the 
Department's record of achievement in collecting, preserving, organiz- 
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ing, and making available for scholarly research use source materials 
on the forest history of North America. Some of the Department's 
major holdings of records and related material about lumbering are 
described in Forest History Sources of the United States and Canada, 
published by the Foundation in 1956. 


The San Jacinto Museum of History has a number of new acquisi- 
tions made possible by a grant-in-aid from Houston Endowment, Inc. 
Included are twenty-one printed and manuscript decrees of the Con- 
gress of Coahuila and Texas and a manuscript ledger containing 
copies of all decrees of the Congress. The Museum has also purchased 
a collection of 140 water colors of the United States-Mexican War by 
soldier-artist, Samuel Chamberlain. 


The Library of Congress has received a new source for the study 
of recent diplomacy and international law in the papers of John 
Bassett Moore, presented by his daughters. The approximately hundred 
thousand letters and related items span Moore's career from his ap- 
pointment, in 1886, as Third Assistant Secretary of State, until 1947, 
the year of his death. They amply cover his service in a series of 
public posts—assistant secretary of state in the McKinley administra- 
tion, counselor of the Department of State under President Wilson, 
and member of the Permanent Court of International Justice—and as 
Hamilton Fish Professor of International Law and Diplomacy at 
Columbia University, 1891-1924. The Moore papers may be consulted 
at the present time only with special permission, which should be 
requested through the Chief of the Manuscript Division. 

The papers of George Sutherland (1862-1942), lawyer, United 
States senator from Utah, and associate justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, have been given to the Library by his daughter, 
Mrs. Walter A. Bloedorn. Numbering some five thousand pieces, the 
papers are composed of a few early diaries; legal briefs, 1887-1901; 
Justice Sutherland’s Supreme Court opinions, 1922-1937; correspond- 
ence, 1902-1941; and miscellaneous related material. 


The Southern Historical Collection at the University of North 
Carolina has received as a gift from Mr. Preston Davie of New York 
approximately two hundred letters and other documents relating to 
the colonial and revolutionary history of the Carolinas and Georgia. 
Other recent acquisitions include an addition to the Webb-Moore 
Papers, consisting of approximately eight hundred items, 1765-1919, 
relating to the family of Alexander Smith Webb of Person and Orange 
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counties, North Carolina; approximately twelve hundred items added 
to the Daniel Lindsay Russell Papers; an addition to the papers of 
Daniel Moreau Barringer, including scattered business, diplomatic, 
political, and personal items, 1807-1885. 

New collections: letters, 1848, to Elizabeth R. Doggett of near 
Halifax, North Carolina, written by J. W. Alston while on a trip to 
New Orleans and Columbus, Georgia; diary, 1863-1864, of Louis R. 
Fortescue, signal officer, U. S. Army, written while he was near 
Fredericksburg, with the army in Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsyl- 
vania, and as a prisoner in Libby Prison in Richmond, in Camp Ogle- 
thorpe in Georgia, and in Charleston; letters, 1860-1865, of members 
of the Proffit family of Wilkes County, North Carolina, serving with 
the Confederate Army in North Carolina, Virginia, and Maryland; 
papers, 1779-1922, of the Bryan, Screven, and Arnold families of 
Georgia; letters, 1835-1849, written to Philip Rainey, Boydton, Vir- 
ginia; scattered papers, 1864-1914, of George N. Folk, Confederate 
officer and North Carolina lawyer; reports, 1861-1862, from the cap- 
tains of the town watch, Williamston, North Carolina, to Mayor H. 
B. Smithwick; records, 1903-1911, of the Vein Mountain Mining Com- 
pany, which operated in southern McDowell County and northern 
Rutherford County, North Carolina; diary, 1868-1920, of George M. 
Yoder, Catawba County, North Carolina, farmer, leather merchant, 
and local official; record book, 1790-1795, of the Collector’s Office, 
Port of Edenton, North Carolina; a small group of scattered personal 
papers, 1924-1955, of Harry Woodburn Chase (1883-1955), president 
of the University of North Carolina and of the University of Illinois 
and chancellor of New York University; account books, 1872-1890, of 
Joseph Cathey, Haywood County, North Carolina; journal, 1892- 
1894, of John K. Hoyt, winegrower, near Asheville, North Carolina; 
register, 1852-1854, of Israel House, hotel in Louisville, Kentucky, and 
inventory, 1871-1872, of the estate of Mrs. Mary A. Israel; papers, 
1904-1957, of William Asbury Whitaker, Jr., of New York, and manu- 
scripts, 1630-1864, collected by him, relating to Spanish America, the 
American Revolution, Negro slavery, and the Civil War; records, 
1787-1839, of the Yadkin Baptist Church, Patterson, North Carolina; 
records, 1887-1948, of the Diocese of North Carolina of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, including official journals and lettercopy books 
of the Right Revs. Joseph Blount Cheshire and Edwin Anderson 
Penick; records, 1953-1959, of the North Carolina Adult Education 
Association; letters, 1847-1850, of James E. Davis; papers, 1894-1931, 
of James Alexander Moseley, of Raleigh, North Carolina, and Glen 
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Ridge, New Jersey, consisting chiefly of correspondence between 
Moseley and his family while he was serving as a lieutenant in the 
United States Army in France in 1918; records, 1863-1865, of the Con- 
federate Engineer Department pertaining to engineering activity and 
personnel in South Carolina; autograph book, 1865, of John A. Fite, 
Confederate officer, containing autographs of prisoners at Johnston's 
Island, Ohio; diary, 1863-1864, of D. M. Ransdell, 70th Indiana Regi- 
ment, recounting his Civil War experiences in Tennessee; papers, un- 
arranged, of Hamilton Chamberlain Jones, Charlotte, North Carolina, 
lawyer and member of Congress, 1947-1952. 

Typed, microfilmed, and photocopied material: letters of Marcus 
Cicero Stephens to members of his family in North Carolina; materials 
collected by William Henry Hoyt related to the life and death of 
Michel Ney, Marshal of France, and of Peter Stewart Ney, school- 
master in North Carolina; papers from the Division of Naval History, 
United States Navy Department, relating to North Carolinians and 
to men or ships having North Carolina associations; diary, 1860-1865, 
and commonplace book, kept by Miss Lizzie Hardin, Harrodsburg, 
Kentucky, and Eatonton, Georgia; letters, 1863-1865, of J. P. Garrett, 
fifer in the band of the 97th New York Regiment, written from Vir- 
ginia during the Civil War; documents, April-May 1864, defending 
General Elias S. Dennis, U. S. Army, against charges of misappropria- 
tion of supplies of his division, stationed in Mississippi; biographical 
and autobiographical material on Ezekiel Humphrey Rowell (1835- 
1912), Alabama and Texas, Confederate officer and physician, and 
reminiscences of William Newton Rowell of Texas; and records and 
minutes of the vestry, 1831-1924, of Trinity (Episcopal) Parish at 
Scotland Neck, North Carolina. 


RECENT ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


Kansas 

Civil War History—September 1959: “The Jayhawkers and Copper- 
heads of Kansas” by Albert Castel. 

Kansas Historical Quarterly—Autumn 1959: “Religion in Kansas Dur- 
ing the Era of the Civil War” by Emory Lindquist. 


Kentucky 

Civil War History—March 1960: “Controversy in Kentucky: Braxton 
Bragg’s Campaign of 1862” by Grady McWhiney. 

Filson Club History Quarterly—October 1959: “The Three Railroad 
Careers of Albert Fink” by J. E. Tilford, Jr.; “The Restoration of 
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‘Farmington’” by Janet Lowell Walker; “Oil in Kentucky in 
1819 . . .” by Walter P. Underwood; “The Great American Oil 
Well: Burkesville, Kentucky” by Mrs. C. M. McGee; “Alexander 
Clark Bullitt: A Bit of Louisville History” by Emily M. Bullitt; 
“Paul Sawyier, Kentucky Artist: Some Recollections of Him” by 
John Wilson Townsend; “Elizabeth Madox Roberts (1881-1941), 
Kentucky Novelist” by Earl H. Rovit. 

January 1960: “Mr. Justice Samuel Freeman Miller (1816- 
1873)” by Mac Swinford; “John Bradford and the Kentucky 
Gazette” by J. Winston Coleman, Jr. 

Register of the Kentucky Historical Society—October 1959: “Sue 
Mundy: An Account of the Terrible Kentucky Guerrilla of Civil 
War Times” by Young E. Allison; “Francis P. Blair and the 
Globe: Nerve Center of the Jacksonian Democracy” by Elbert 
B. Smith. 

January 1960: “Mr. Justice Trimble of the United States 
Supreme Court” by John S. Goff; “The Kentucky General As- 
semblies of 1860 and 1960” by G. Glenn Clift. 


Maryland 

Maryland Historical Magazine—September 1959: “The Star Fort: 
1814” by Richard Walsh; “The Methodist Christmas Conference: 
Baltimore, Dec. 24, 1784—Jan. 2, 1785” by N. C. Hughes, Jr.; 
“Suppression and Control of Maryland, 1861-1865: A Study of 
Federal-State Relations During Civil Conflict” by Charles B. 
Clark. 

December 1959: “Maryland Population, 1631-1730: Numeri- 
cal and Distributional Aspects” by Arthur E. Karinen; “Some 
Baltimore City Place Names” by William B. Marye; “Charles J. 
Bonaparte and Negro Suffrage in Maryland” by Jane L. Phelps. 

Society for the History of the Germans in Maryland: Thirtieth Report— 
1959: “German Scholars at the Johns Hopkins University” by 
Augustus J. Prahl. 


Missouri 

Mid-America—October 1959: “The First Missouri Editors’ Convention, 
1859” by William H. Lyon. 

Missouri Historical Review—January 1960: “Making a Missouri His- 
torical Center of International Fame” by John A. Winkler; “Writ- 
ing Historical Articles for Local Newspapers” by Lucile Mor- 
ris Upton; “How to Write and Produce a Historical Pageant” by 
Anna Hesse; “The Local Historical Society and Its Problems” by 


' 
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Arch Grahn; “Annual Meeting of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri, 1959” by Floyd C. Shoemaker; “How a Local Com- 
munity Can Survey, Mark, And Preserve Its Historical Sites” by 
Richard H. Howland; “Importance of the Work of Local His- 
torical Societies” by Clifford L. Lord; “Vignettes of Famous 
Missourians” by Dorothy J. Caldwell; “Activities and Plans of 
Local Historical Societies” compiled by Donald H. Welsh. 


North Carolina 

Agricultural History—October 1959: “Factors Influencing the Efficiency 
of Negro Farm Laborers in Post-Reconstruction North Carolina” 
by Frenise A. Logan. 

North Carolina Historical Review—October 1959: “The Theater in 
Ashville from 1879 to 1931” by Donald J. Rulfs; “A North Carolina 
Gaelic Bard” by Charles W. Dunn. 

January 1960: “The Appalachian National Park Movement, 
1885-1901” by Charles Dennis Smith; “Money, Banking, and Burke 
County in the Ante-Bellum Era” by Edward W. Phifer; “Opinion 
in North Carolina Regarding the Acquisition of Texas and Cuba, 
1835-1855” by George H. Gibson. 


Tennessee 

Library of Congress Quarterly: Journal of Current Acquisitions— 
November 1959: “The Andrew Johnson Papers” by Russell M. 
Smith. 

Tennessee Historical Quarterly—September 1959: “Nathan Bedford 
Forrest: An Analysis of Untutored Military Genius” by Jac Weller. 

December 1959: “Forrest’s 1864 Raid on Memphis” by Jack 

D. L. Halmes; “John Gordon of Gordon’s Ferry” by Douglas 
Edward Leach. 

University of Tennessee Record—May 1959: “East Tennessee Univer- 
sity, 1840-1879” by Stanley J. Folmsbee. 

Virginia 

American Heritage—February 1960: “The Town that Stopped the 
Clock” by Cabell Phillips. 

Civil War History—December 1959: “The Confederate Lead Mines 
of Wythe County, Virginia” by Ralph W. Donnelly. 

March 1960: “Winfield S. Hancock and the Battle of Wil- 

liamsburg” by Glenn Tucker. 

Commonwealth—November 1959: “The Manse” by Dolores Lescure; 
“Joseph R. Anderson of Tredegar” by Clay Bailey. 
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Journal of Negro Education—Winter 1960: “The Negro Movement in 
Virginia: From ‘Equalization’ to ‘Integration’” by Doxey A. Wil- 
kerson. 

Journal of the Southern Jewish Historical Society—November 1958: 
“Moses Myers and the Early Jewish Community of Norfolk” by 
Malcolm H. Stern. 

October 1959: “Religious Freedom and the Jew in Colonial 
Virginia” by Louis Ginsberg; “Monticello and the Levy Family” 
by Malcolm H. Stern. 

Museum News—September 1959: “The Mount Vernon Experience, 
1859-1959” by Charles C. Wall. 

Virginia Cavalcade—Spring 1959: “John Ballendine” by Randolph W. 
Church; “A Resumé of Latrobe's Trip Down the Appomattox 
River” by Randolph W. Church; “An Essay on Landscape” by 
Benjamin Henry Latrobe. 

Summer 1959: “A Cote for Virginia” by Peter Walne; “That 
Daring Young Man” by Curtis Carroll Davis; “Delius in Danville” 
by Gerard Tetley; “Fauquier’ss Two Hundred Years” by Kitty 
Slater; “Swallow Barn: A Virginia Idyll” by Paul C. Wermuth; 
“Freestone from Aquia” by Marvin F. Studebaker; “The Sullys: 
Searchers After Beauty” by James H. Bailey. 

Autumn 1959: “Who Owns the Past?” by Alan Schaffer; 
“Welcome to Shirley” by Ulrich Troubetzkoy; “The Man Who 
Never Laughed” by James J. Kilpatrick; “Goronwy Owen: A 
Welsh Bard in Virginia” by Edwin T. Williams. 

Virginia Magazine of History and Biography—October 1959: “The 
English Ancestry of Colonel William Ball of Millenbeck” by 
Peter Walne; “A Footnote to John Brown’s Raid” by Phil Milhous; 
“A Campaign to Promote the Prosperity of Colonial Virginia” 
by Leroy Hilldrup. 

January 1960: “The Phantom Governorship of John Robinson, 
Sr., 1749” by David Alan Williams; “The Record of Virginia 
Forces: A Study in the Compilation of Civil War Records” by 
Meriwether Stuart. 

William and Mary Quarterly—October 1959: “Foundations of Political 
Power in the Virginia House of Burgesses, 1720-1776" by Jack 
P. Greene. 


West Virginia 
West Virginia History—January 1960: “Bishop Francis Asbury in 
West Virginia” by Lawrence Sherwood; “ ‘Porte Crayon’s’ Quarrel 
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with Virginia” by Cecil Eby; “General John D. Imboden” by 
Haviland Harris Abbot; “Early Oil Development in West Vir- 
ginia” by Bernard Gainer. 


ReceENT DOCUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE 


STATES OF THE UpPpEeR SOUTH 


Kansas 
Kansas Historical Quarterly—Autumn 1959: “A Chronology of Kansas 
Political and Military Events, 1859-1865.” 


Kentucky 
Register of the Kentucky Historical Society—October 1959: “State 
Archives—Kentucky Vital Statistics—Livingston County, Kentucky, 
Deaths 1852-59, 1903, 1907"; “Manuscript Accessions in Kentucky, 
1958” by G. Glenn Clift. 
January 1960: “State Archives—Kentucky Vital Statistics— 
Logan County, Kentucky, Deaths 1853-54, 1856-59, 1861”; 
“Colonel George St. Leger Grenfell: Descendant Presents Civil 
War Flag and Transcripts of His Letters” by Mabel Clare Weaks. 


North Carolina 

North Carolina Historical Review—October 1959: “The Road to Get- 
tysburg: The Diary and Letters of Leonidas Torrence of the 
Gaston Guards” edited by Haskell Monroe. 

January 1960: “Reuben Knox Letters, 1849-1851” edited by 

Charles W. Turner. 

Virginia 

Virginia Magazine of History and Biography—October 1959: “John 
Brown's Raid at Harper’s Ferry: An Eyewitness Account by 
Charles White” edited by Rayburn S. Moore; “Early Records of 
the Virginia Historical Society, 1836” edited by William M. E. 
Rachel; ““Porte Crayon’ in the Tidewater” edited by Cecil D. 
Eby, Jr.; “An Unpublished Sketch of James Madison” edited by 
Ralph L. Ketcham; “William Benson and Captain Elias Edmonds’ 
Company of Artillery at Yorktown” edited by Lenora Higgen- 
botham Sweeny. 

January 1960: “Early Records of the Virginia Historical 
Society, 1837-1838” edited by William M. E. Rachel; “Obituaries 
from the Family Visitor, April 6, 1822—April 3, 1824” edited by 
Patricia P. Clark. 
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West Virginia 

Civil War History—March 1960: “With Sigel at New Market: The 
Diary of Colonel D. H. Strother” edited by Cecil D. Eby, Jr. 

West Virginia History—January 1960: “West Virginia Estate Settle- 
ments” abstracted by Ross B. Johnson. 


RECENT ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


Alabama 

Alabama Historical Quarterly—Winter 1958: “Social Classes in the 
Alabama Black Belt, 1870-1910” by Glenn Sisk; “Recreation of 
Soldiers, 1861-65" by Paul H. Satterfield; “Walter Lynwood 
Fleming” by Frankie C. Enzor; “The Sunken Guns of the Chatta- 
hoochee River” by Walter W. Stephen. 

Tennessee Historical Quarterly—September 1959: “The Muscle Shoals 
Controversy, 1920-1932” by Preston J. Hubbard. 

Alabama Review—October 1959: “South Carolina and Fort Alabama, 
1714-1763” by Lucille Griffith; “Colbert’s Reserve and the Chicka- 
saw Treaty of 1818” by Charles W. Watts. 

January 1960: “The Alabama Presbyterian and His Slave, 
1830-1864" by George C. Whatley, III]; “The Establishment of 
Alabama's Land Grant College” by William Warren Rogers; 
“Dr. Jerome Cochran, Yellow Fever Fighter” by Robert Partin. 

Cotton History Review—January 1960: “The Old Mill: The Anniston 
Manufacturing Co., 1880-1959” by Frank C. Bennett. 


Arkansas 

Arkansas Historical Quarterly—Winter 1959: “The Arkansas Terri- 
torial Election of 1823” by Lonnie J. White; “The Battle of Poison 
Spring” by Ira Don Richards; “Memories of an Ashley County 
Childhood” by Pearl Etheridge Young. 

Spring 1960: “The Smith-Robinson Arkansas Campaign of 

1928” by Nevin E. Neal; “James Miller: Arkansas’ First Terri- 
torial Governor” by Lonnie J. White; “The Action at Prairie De 
Ann” by J. H. Atkinson: “The Engagement at Marks’ Mills” by 
Ira Don Richards; “Federal-Quapaw Relations, 1800-1833" by 
Jack Lane; “Lovely’s Purchase and Lovely County” by Ina 
Gabler. 

Civil War History—December 1959: “Arkansas and the Vicksburg 
Campaign” by Donald E. Reynolds. 

Florida 

Florida Historical Quarterly—October 1959: “A Massachusetts Traveller 
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on the Florida Frontier” by Arthur W. Thompson; “Trade Re- 
lations Between Southwestern Florida and Cuba, 1600-1840" by 
James W. Covington; “The Spanish Dance” by Louis Capron. 

Americas—January 1960: “The Failure of Spanish Florida” by Charles 
W. Arnade. 


Georgia 

Georgia Review—Fall 1959: “The Early Digests: An Attic Trunk of 
Georgia Laws” by Charles Longstreet Weltner; “Ladies on the 
Front Porch” by Moselle Burke Hodgson. 

Winter 1959: “Two Old Juveniles” by Robert Y. Drake, Jr.; 

“Mark Twain's Failures in Comedy and The Enemy Conquered” 
by Guy A. Cardwell; “The Cumming-McDuffie Duel and Richard 
Henry Wilde” by Edward Tucker: “Auraria Was My Friend” 
by Margaret Inman Meaders; “James Calvin Hemphill: Southern 
Critic of Woodrow Wilson, 1911-1912” by Willard B. Gatewood, 
Jr.; “Portraits from a Southern Gallery” by Anthony Harrigan. 

Georgia Historical Quarterly—December 1959: “Shakerism and the 
Shakers in Georgia” by Burnette Vanstory; “A Famous Duel That 
Was Never Fought” by E. Merton Coulter; “Senator Walter 
George’s 1938 Campaign” by Luther Harmon Zeigler, Jr.; “Henry 
Wemyss Feilden, Confederate Soldier” by Ella May Thornton. 

Journal of Negro History—July 1959: “Negro Officeholders in Georgia 
under President McKinley” by Clarence A. Bacote. 

Agricultural History—October 1959: “Agricultural Practices in 
Georgia's First Decade” by Kenneth Coleman. 

Civil War History—December 1959: “Robert Gould Shaw and the 
Burning of Darien, Georgia” by E. Merton Coulter. 


Louisiana 

Louisiana Historical Quarterly—April 1957: “Hinton Rowan Helper 
and The Impending Crisis” by Hugh C. Bailey; “Hinton Helper 
and Hispanic America” by William Pratt Dale II; “Jewish Life 
in New Orleans, 1718-1860” by Samuel Proctor; “Concert Music 
in Early New Orleans” by Grace H. Yerbury. 

Louisiana History—Winter 1960: “Joseph Carson, Louisiana Con- 
federate Soldier” by John Q. Anderson; “The Outdoor Oven in 
Louisiana” by Fred Kniffen; “Seventy Years of the Louisiana 
Historical Association” by Kenneth Trist Urquhart; “The Foreign 
Slave Trade in Louisiana After 1808” by Joe G. Taylor. 

Civil War History—September 1959: “General Benjamin Butler and 
the Dutch Consul” by Manfred C. Vernon. 
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December 1959: “Greenbacks, Car Tickets, and the Pot of 
Gold: The Effects of Wartime Occupation on the Business Life 
of New Orleans, 1861-1865” by Elisabeth Joan Doyle. 


Mississippi 

Journal of Mississippi History—October 1959: “Opportunities and Re- 
sources in Mississippi” by William D. McCain; “Christmas in 
Old Natchez” by Joan Caldwell; “The Mississippi Reconstruction 
Convention of 1865” by Winbourne Magruder Drake. 

January 1960: “Pass Christian, The Winter White House: 
Christmas, 1913” by George C. Osborn; “Law Enforcement in 
Frontier Mississippi” by Robert V. Haynes. 

Cotton History Review—January 1960: “Judge Edward McGehee: 
Cotton Planter, Pioneer Manufacturer and Mississippi Philan- 
thropist” by John H. Napier, III. 


Oklahoma 

Chronicles of Oklahoma—Summer 1959: “Oklahoma City: From Pub- 
lic Land to Private Property,” Part I, by Berlin B. Chapman; 
“County High Schools in Oklahoma” by Frank A. Balyeat; “A 
Social History of the Tri-State District” by A. M. Gibson; “Stella 
Friends Academy” by Mary Blue Coppock; “Pushmataha’s Travels” 
by Ruth Tenison West; “The Indian Territory Illuminating Oil 
Company” by Frank F. Finney, Sr.; “William Shaffer Key: Okla- 
homa Patriot” by Muriel H. Wright. 

Autumn 1959: “Oklahoma City: From Public Land to Pri- 
vate Property,” Part II, by Berlin B. Chapman; “Oklahoma City 
Junior Symphony Orchestra, 1950-1959” by Aileen Stroud Libke; 
“Lynn Riggs at the University of Oklahoma” by Charles Aughtry; 
“Lee F. Harkins, Choctaw” by Muriel H. Wright; “Oklahoma 
University at Guthrie” by Frank A. Balyeat; “Ranching in the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations” by J. B. Wright; “Farm Life in 
Logan County in Oklahoma Territory” by Ina Lee Robinson; 
“Summer Normals in Indian Territory After 1898” by Joe C. 
Jackson. 


South Carolina 
South Carolina Historical Magazine—October 1959: “The South Caro- 
lina Quartering Dispute, 1757-1758” by Jack P. Greene. 
January 1960: “Early Attempts at Indian Education in South 
Carolina: A Documentary” by Frank J. Klingberg. 
Journal of the Southern Jewish Historical Society—November 1958: 
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“Tombstones that Tell a Story: Charleston’s Historic Coming 
Street Cemetery” by Thomas J. Tobias; “1868: Franklin J. Moses: 
Chief Justice of South Carolina” by Harry Simonhoff. 

William and Mary Quarterly—October 1959: “Antecedents of the 
South Carolina Currency Acts of 1736 and 1746” by Richard 
M. Jellison. 

January 1960: “David Ramsey and the Causes of the Ameri- 
can Revolution” by Page Smith. 

Journal of Negro History—October 1959: “The Genesis of the Modern 
Movement for Equal Rights in South Carolina, 1930-1939” by 
Edwin D. Hoffman. 

Mississippi Valley Historical Review—December 1959: “The Gadsden 
Election Controversy and the Revolutionary Movement in South 
Carolina” by Jack P. Greene. 

Cotton History Review—January 1960: “The Founding of Graniteville” 
by David D. Wallace. 


Texas 

Southwestern Historical Quarterly—October 1959: “Preserving Old 
Homes in Texas” by Katherine Hart; “Coronado: From the Rio 
Grande to the Concho” by J. W. Williams; “The Texas-New 
Mexico Boundary Dispute Along the Rio Grande” by J. J. Bowden; 
“The Muddy Brazos in Early Texas” by Nan Thompson Led- 
better; “A History of Kidd-Key College” by Ruth O. Domatti; 
“The First Iron Furnace in Texas” by Robert L. Jones; “Charles 
Drake Ferris, Unknown Veteran of San Jacinto” by Walter Mc- 
Causland. 

January 1960: “Some Plans for British Immigration to Texas 
in 1849 and 1850” by Wilbur S. Shepperson; “The City of Austin 
on the Eve of the Civil War” by Larry Jay Gage; “The History 
of Hempstead and the Formation of Waller County, Texas” by 
Frank MacD. Spindler; “The Death of Senator Coke” by Merle 
Mears Duncan; “Emma Altgelt’s Sketches of Life in Texas” by 
Henry B. Dielmann. 

Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church—December 
1959: “The John Henry Hobart of Texas: Alexander Gregg (1819- 
1893) First Bishop of Texas, 1859-1893" by Lawrence L. Brown; 
“Caleb Smith Ives and the Beginnings of Christ Church, Mata- 
gorda, Texas” by Andrew Forest Muir; “William Fairfax Gray, 
Founder of Christ Church Cathedral, Houston” by Andrew Forest 
Muir. 
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Agricultural History—January 1960: “The Texas Court of Claims, 
1856-1861” by Thomas L. Miller. 

Business History Review—Winter 1959: “Borden at the Century Mark: 
Case Study of a Centennial Observance” by Joe B. Frantz. 


Recent DocuMENTsS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE 
STATES OF THE LoweR SouTH 

Alabama 

Alabama Historical Quarterly—Winter 1958: “A Patriotic Confederate 
Woman's War Diary, 1862-1863” edited and with an introduction 
by H. E. Sterkx; “Letters to Robert Smith, Wilcox County, Ala- 
bama” contributed by William R. Stevenson; “The Charing Cross 
Hospital Gazette, Llewellyn, 1864” contributed by N. Floyd Mc- 
Gowin; “Claiborne Bridge Dedication: Remarks by Peter A. 
Brannon”; “Mobile Custom House House Entries 1817-8"; “The 
1890-92 Campaigns for Governor of Alabama” by Thomas Goode 
Jones; “Report of a Corporal of the Alabama First Infantry on 
Talk and Fighting Along Mississippi, 1862-63" by Robert Partin; 
“The Siege of Mobile” by James K. Newton, edited by Stephen 
E. Ambrose. 

Alabama Review—January 1960: “Sumter County Place-Names: A 
Selection” by Virginia Oden Foscue. 

Arkansas 

Arkansas Historical Quarterly—Winter 1959: “Letters from the Diocese 
of Little Rock, 1861-1865” edited by Willard E. Wright; “A Clark 
County Plantation Journal for 1857” edited by Farrar Newberry. 

Florida 

Florida Historical Quarterly—October 1959: “The Journals of Lieu- 
tenant John Pickell, 1836-1837" edited by Frank L. White, Jr. 

Georgia 

Georgia Historical Quarterly—December 1959: “The Memoirs of 
Charles H. Olmstead,” part V, edited by Lilla Mills Hawes; 
“Some Letters from Henry C. Wayne to Hamilton Fish” edited 
by Alexander A. Lawrence; “Impact of Impressment on North- 
west Georgia As Seen in a Petition of Floyd County Citizens, 
1863” edited by Spencer B. King, Jr. 

Georgia Review—Winter 1959: “Old Letters” selected by Sylvia Head; 
“Bibliography of Georgia Authors, 1958-1959” by John Wyatt 
Bonner, Jr. 

Mississippi 

Journal of Mississippi History—January 1960: “Death Notices From 
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Port Gibson, Mississippi, Reveille” arranged by Mrs. Thomas D. 
Hendrix; “A Bibliography of Theses and Dissertations Relating to 
Mississippi, 1959” compiled by Willie D. Halsell. 

South Carolina 

South Carolina Historical Magazine—October 1959: “Recollections of 
John Safford Stoney, Confederate Surgeon” edited by Samuel G. 
Stoney; “Letters from Russia, 1802-1805" edited by George C. 
Rogers; “Inscriptions From Beaver Creek Churchyard, Kershaw” 
contributed by Perry B. Bennet Hough; “A Northern Professor 
Winters in Columbia, 1852-1853” edited by Margaret DesChamps 
Moore. 

January 1960: “Marriages and Death Notices from the City 
Gazette of Charleston, 1825” compiled by Inez H. Griffin; “Rec- 
ords of the Georgetown Methodist Church, 1811-1897” contributed 
by Anne A. White and Francis H. Leonard; “An Account of 
Charles Town in 1725” contributed by Brian J. Enright; “Laurence 
M. Keitt’s Letters from the Provisional Congress of the Con- 
federacy, 1861” edited by Elmer Don Herd, Jr. 

Texas 

Southwestern Historical Quarterly—October 1959: “Thomas W. Bell 
Letters” edited by Llerena Friend. 

January 1960: “A Letter of the Bishop of Galveston, 1861” 
edited by Willard E. Wight; “Thomas W. Bell Letters” edited 
by Llerena Friend; “Stephen F. Austin—Charles G. Sayre Corre- 
spondence” contributed by Walter E. Grover. 

Recent GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, 
DocuMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 

Alabama Review—October 1959: “The Confederate Veteran” by 
Benarr Cresap. 

American Heritage—February 1960: “Grant at Shiloh” by Bruce 
Catton. 

American Historical Review—January 1960: “New Perspectives on 
Jacksonian Politics” by Richard P. McCormick. 

Arkansas Historical Quarterly—Winter 1959: “The Pay of Troops and 
Confederate Morale in the Trans-Mississippi West” by Harry N. 
Scheiber. 

Business History Review—Winter 1959: “Legal Progressivism, the 
Courts, and the Crisis of the 1890's” by Arnold M. Paul; “Birth 
of an Employers’ Association” by Richard W. Gable. 

Civil War History—September 1959: “Some Aspects of California's 
Military Problems During the Civil War” by Leo P. Kibby; 
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“Southern Protestantism—1861 and After” by W. Harrison Daniel; 
“The Salvador Pirates” by Benjamin Franklin Gilbert; “A Major 
Result of the Civil War” by Allan Nevins. 

December 1959: “The Tax-in-Kind in the Department of the 
Trans-Mississippi” by James L. Nichols; “Report of the Activities 
Committee to the Civil War Centennial Commission” by Bell I. 
Wiley. 

March 1960: “Abraham Lincoln and the Politicians” by 
William B. Hesseltine, 

Cotton History Review—January 1960: “Origins of Southern Cotton 
Manufacturers, 1807-16” by Richard W. Griffin. 

Florida Historical Quarterly—October 1959: “The Return of Runaway 
Slaves, 1790-1794” by Richard K. Murdock. 

Georgia Review—Fall 1959: “Darkness at Noon: the Consequences of 
Secular Grace” by Frederick J. Hoffman; “Tidewater and Frontier” 
by Randall Stewart; “Faulkner and Stein: A Study in Stylistic 
Intransigence” by Frank Baldanza; “The Southerner As a World- 
Citizen” by Charles R. Anderson. 

Journal of Negro History—July 1959: “The Abolitionists and the 
Benevolent Societies, 1831-1861” by Clifford S. Griffin. 

Journal of the Southern Jewish Historical Society—October 1959: 
“Rebecca Gratz and Henry Clay: An American Jewess Observes 
a Leader's Drive for the Presidency” by Joseph A. Rosenbloom; 
“Letter from Herman Hecht to His Son, Armand;” “George 
Jacobs, a Versatile Jew: Reminiscences of Her Father” by Emilie 
V. Jacobs. 

Library of Congress Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions— 
August 1959: “Early Editions of the Emancipation Proclamation” 
by J. M. Edelstein. 

Manuscripts—Winter 1959: “Abraham Lincoln: His Hand and Pen” by 
Vincent L. Eaton. 

Michigan History—June 1959: “Robert McClelland and the Secession 
Crisis” by Frederick D. Williams. 

September 1959: “The Diary of a Drummer” edited by John 
L. Melton. 

Mid-America—January 1960: “The Founding Fathers and the Middle 
Ages” by H. Wayne Morgan. 

Mississippi Valley Historical Review—September 1960: “The South- 
ward Currents Under Huck Finn’s Raft” by Louis J. Budd. 

North Carolina Historical Review—October 1959: “President Garfield 
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and the Solid South” by Vincent P. De Santis; “Problems of Writ- 
ing a College History” by Francis B. Dedmond. 

Ohio Historical Quarterly—April 1959: “Ben Wade and the Negro” 
by Hans L. Trefousse; “New Light from a Lincoln Letter on the 
Story of the Publication of the Lincoln-Douglas Debates” by 
Robert S. Harper. 

October 1959: “Civil War Letters of Darwin Cody” edited 
by Stanley P. Wasson. 

Princeton University Library Chronicle—Autumn 1959-Winter 1960: 
“The World of John James Audubon: Catalogue of an Exhibition 
in the Princeton University, 15 May—30 September 1959” com- 
piled by Howard C. Rice, Jr.; “John James Audubon: Some Re- 
marks on his Writings” by Waldemar H. Fries. 

Rhode Island History—October 1959: “A Soldier Writes His Congress- 
man: the Civil War Letters of Livingston Scott to Thomas A. 
Jenckes” by Frank F. White, Jr. 

Society for the History of the Germans in Maryland: Thirtieth Report— 
1959: “German Immigrants and Their Newspapers in the District 
of Columbia” by Klaus G. Wust; “German Travel Books on the 
South, 1900-1950” by Lawrence S. Thompson; “Ludwig Baron 
von Closen” by Siegfried A. Schultz. 

South Carolina Magazine—January 1960: “Poor White Laborers in 
Southern Cotton Factories 1789-1865” by Richard W. Griffin. 
Virginia Cavalcade—Autumn 1959: “Phi Beta Kappa, December 5, 

1776” by Virginia Waller Davis. 

Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine—September 1959: “Memo- 
ries of Appomattox by George McCully Laughlin” edited by 
Charles A. McClintock. 

December, 1959: “Some Leaves from a Civil War Diary” 
edited by Harry R. Beck. 


William and Mary Quarterly—October 1959: “Rights Imply Equality: 
The Case Against Admiralty Jurisdiction in America, 1764-1776" 
by David S. Lovejoy; “Notes by a Pious Colonial Investor, 1608- 
1610” by David B. Quinn; “The Concept of Democracy in Colonial 
Political Thought” by Roy N. Lokken; “Silas Deane: Death by 

a Kindly Teacher of Treason?” by Julian P. Boyd. 
January 1960: “Colonial and Revolutionary Origins of the 
American Law of Treason” by Bradley Chapin; “The British 
Government and Colonial Union, 1754” by Alison Gilbert Olson. 
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Wisconsin Magazine of History—Spring 1959: “The Historical Signifi- 
cance of the Lincoln-Douglas Debates” by D. E. Fehrenbacher; 
“Copperheads and Copperheadism in Wisconsin: Democratic 
Opposition to the Lincoln Administration” by Frank Klement. 

Summer 1959: “The Civil War Round Tables” by Stephen 
Ambrose. 
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The Lives of Ellis P. Bean 


BENNETT LAY 


The incredible career of Ellis Peter (Pedro Elias) Bean began when he 
came to Texas in 1801 with Philip Nolan’s filibusters. Captured and im- 
prisoned for ten years in Mexico, he joined the army of General Morelos 
and became chief powdermaker to the War of Independence. On a 
mission to the United States he fell in with Jean Lafitte’s pirates and 
fought under Andrew Jackson at New Orleans. His remaining years, 
and his loyalties, were divided almost equally between Texas and Mexico, 


between his Texas wife and his Mexican wife. $4.50 





Sibley’s New Mexico Campaign 
MARTIN HARDWICK HALL 


“When I go to another war, I'm goin’ to it a way I can get to it quicker 
than I can this ‘ere one.” Such was the gripe of one soldier in Sibley’s 
Army during its march to conquer New Mexico and to guarantee for 
the new Confederacy its realization of “manifest destiny.” Dr. Hall's 
story of the futile New Mexico Campaign under General Henry Hopkins 
Sibley makes several contributions to an understanding of this phase of 
the Civil War. It is first of all an account of a military operation with 
clear analysis of the reasons for its undertaking and for its failure, and 
with vivid narration of its progress. It is also a human interest document, 
telling the story of the men who suffered greatly in the campaign, though 


uselessly and perhaps even foolishly. $6.00 
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THREE AGAINST LINCOLN 
Murat Halstead Reports the Caucuses of 1860 


Edited by Wu.u1aM B. HESSELTINE. The historic political conventions 


of 1860 which led to the election of Lincoln are graphically recounted in this 
classic of American political reporting. These are the conventions which led 
Halstead to the conclusion that the caucus system is a swindle perpetrated 
upon the American people. 320 pages, $6.00 


THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE 
The Presidential Image in the Campaign Biography 
By W. Burire Brown. A witty but scholarly account of how biographers 


of presidential candidates cast their subjects into a stereotyped mold to create 
the image of “a man born to be President.” 192 pages, 8 illus., $4.00 


THE FALL OF RICHMOND 


By RemMBert W. PATRICK. The dramatic story of the last three days of 


the Confederate capital, April 2-4, 1865. “Patrick has achieved a new his- 
torical excellence in compiling, reporting and analyzing the flood of events 
which consumed Richmond in that memorable seventy-two-hour period.”— 
JAMES I. ROBERTSON, Richmond News Leader 160 pages, 18 illus., $4.00 


GENERALS IN GRAY 
Lives of the Confederate Commanders 
By EZRA J. WARNER. “This dictionary is a real achievement, and one 


which will prove extremely helpful to generations of Civil War students.”— 
FRANK VANDIVER, Saturday Review 448 pages, 424 illus., $7.50 


KATE — The Journal of a Confederate Nurse 


Edited by RicuHarp B. HARWELL. “The best available acquisition in 
reissued Confederate source materials.”-—MAJOR LESTER FITZHUGH, Dallas Times- 
Herald 321 pages, 6 illus., $6.00 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S NAVY 


By WiLiiAM BELL CLARK. The exciting story of the accomplishments of 


Washington’s aggressive little navy in the early years of the American 
Revolution. 290 pages, 6 illus., $5.00 


THE ORIGINAL DIXIELAND JAZZ BAND 


By H. O. BRUNN. The fascinating history of the famous five-man band 
from New Orleans that made the first jazz phonograph record, pioneered in 
the playing of jazz on radio, and introduced jazz to Europe. 
320 pages, 16 illus., $5.00 
Order from your bookseller or 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Baton Rouge 








ANDREW JOHNSON 
AND RECONSTRUCTION 


by Eric L. McKitrick. A superbly written reinterpretation which 
challenges the conventional picture of Johnson as a misunderstood 
statesman and reveals instead a small-minded, vindictive man whose 
intractability destroyed the many possibilities of compromise between 
President and Congress. “A long-overdue revision of Reconstruction 
history . . . that no one interested in this pivotal crisis . . . can afford 
to ignore.”—C. VANN WoopwaRrD Coming Summer. $8.50 


COPPERHEADS 
IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


by Frank L. Klement. This careful study substantially revises prior 
conceptions of Copperheadism as pro-southern and treasonable. This 
detailed history instead links Copperheadism with the Jeffersonian- 
Jacksonian agrarian tradition and sectional hostility, and sees it as 
a valid antecedent of the postwar Populist movements. Illustrated. 

$7.50 





Through your bookseller 
UNIVERSITY OF 7 PRESS 5750 Enis Avenue, Chicago 37, Ilinols 
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Pacific Historical Review 


A quarterly journal of Pacific history and official organ of the Pacific Coast 


Branch of the American Historical Association 
Managing Editor: Joan W. Caucuey, University of California at Los Angeles. 


Editorial correspondence: 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24, California. 
Business correspondence: Business Manager, Pacific Historical Review, 


University of California Press, Berkeley 4, California. 


Subscription rates: $4.00 per year in the United States, $4.25 


in Canada, $4.50 elsewhere. 
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